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PREFACE. 



As I have ttndettakeli tb girt ah a^eontit df tH^ 
Irish Writei^ of the Seventeenth Centtiiy, a 
very few words on the historie character o^ that 
period will assist the reader^s understanding, i^d 
save me many side-glances fit>in the sabjec^t^ in 
the progress of the work. 

In War, in Science, in Theology, in the Arts, 
it was .a century of conflict, discassion^ and 
advancement. In Politics it beheld wonders an4 
Signs, it beheld the rise and fall Of the Stuatta 
— it saw the subjugation of Spain-^it saw the 
Bourbons rise to overlook Europe like another 
Alp — ^it saw Holland emerge from the deep, 
huge ^nd slow, and pregnant of the parent ele* 
ment. It saw Ireland alternately depressed and 
Exalted, retained at last in the vile t^eudalism 
constituted cf political distmion and sectarian 
warfare. 

These great material occurrences fom^ted the 
minds of nations, and produced great births out 
of dark chaos and noisy change. 

The Century bpened while PhildS6phy was 
Still in swaddling clothes, pleaMi^xViW^^^^oi^l^ 
of the alchymist and th^ At«%.\!A ^i ^^ >»* 



3 Starry vraiiieu ; auu tucu u v^u^x. 
land composed the Novum Oegan 
le and the Moljneux's the scienti: 
> revealed itself amongst our own pe< 
1 Statesmanship and War it was t 
;he Masters; of Spinola and Tur 
lelieu and Olivarez, and Crom^ 
liam of Orange. Their names brigl 
1-fought fields, and their history li< 
idation of the present political cond 
world. 

'his century was also eminently th 
en Kings had to decide on peace 
ines were consulted. The Cassock 
plice were still worn by the DipL 
the culture of the Aristocracies 
imenced. The machinery of the P 
ked freely for the thousands, but i^ 
learned to make a Library within t 
:he humblest man. The Scholastic 
aded bv Irish ecclesiastics in the ei 
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IsTiall have nothing to eay. I am not oounael 
for Molina nor ^vocate for Jansenius; the 
Uckewallists and Waterlanders would find them- 
selves strangely out of place in " The Library 
of Ireland." 

Such were some of the outer influences whicb 
bore in a greater or a less degree upon every pro- 
ductive Irish mind of the seventeenth century. 
Let us see what influences there were within to 
correct these where wrong, or to strengthen 
them when right. Let us see whether the Irish 
political aflairs of that centuiy exercised an im- 
proving or ft disastrous influence over its greafr 
collectors and eminent thinkers* 

A war of race and of religion bodes always 
evil and interruption to science^ and one-sided* 
ness to speculation. Such a war was waged in 
Ireland from almost the first to the last year of 
this century. To people the land with a foreign^ 
race, to fill its pulpits with new doctrines, and 
its castles with new chiefs, was the design of 
t^ngland. How it throve, and how it was re- 
sisted even to the death by the elder stock of 
inhabi^nts, is for other pages than these to tell.. 
Such, however, was the state of unsettlement in 
which the country for that period existed, and 
the literature which grew up under it was bent 
and hardened by Hs oft-recurring storms. How 
much, too, must not those storms have destroyed 
in immaturity ? 

The connexion with England was still that of 
the conqueror* and the unconquered. Ireland had 
been beaten and yet was \m%\]i\A\yt4. ^^iss«r.^1«v^ 
redant read lectures fromXVw'IY^QTw^^^^^^''^'^^^*^^^*^ 
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ibxuu on tne one side ac 
(lie Confederacj on the other. He 
ited, and Cromwell and the Confedei 
I to foot. Then came a defeat he 
"fill carnage. The Restoration succe 
t the " Act of Settlement." Then 
fight of Ireland and the flight of Kii 
9 seventeenth century, which opei 
Hugh O'Donnell was sailing away f 
id gloomily over the departing ph 
3 Wild Geese."* It had passed ovei 
a hurricane, startling the student i 
—conjuring up conspiracies and ca 
ing the faith of man in man, and 
id but little of political good. The 
ithors and the memories of its capt 
at survive its existence for our grati 
ur instruction. Great enterprize c 
mt feats of prowess, striking exhibi 
ry tactics adorn its dates and $ 
sing interest to their historv. w>»or»^' 
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all be our heroes; libraries, cabinets and 
hools, our fields of action ; fame and truth the 
dphies of our bloodless contests. 
In such a century of clamour — as was her 
venteenth — it will not be expected that Ireland 
ould have produced eminent names in the slow 
d laborious studies — ^in the Inductive Sciences 
the Fine Arts. In the two great studies of 
at time, and the chief of all times, Theology 
d History, there will be found an Irish repre- 
Qtation, of which no man, however fastidioua, 
n complain. 

The mass of untranslated literature existing in 
is country, nay in our metropolis alone, will 
adicate my high estimate of men whose works 
e only known through the references of others* 
The Irish Language was still written in this 
Dtury ; the Latin was used very generally, and, 
ith the exception of O'Connor, Harris, and 
ealy, no men of the last century were found to 
inslate their predecessors into the growing and 
evailing language of the English. At the pre* 
at day there is a very earnest tendency to the 
production of the literary remains of tiiat 
litful period. 

The names of its chief ornaments had neve^ 
en quite forgotten, but had wandered to an« 
> in the Nation's memory, with no known cha<^ 
L'ters attached to them, looking in vain for 
rmanent abodes. Dim and dubious as shades 
Tartarus, they flitted about, surrounded with 
ver-ending twiUght. \a\, -via ^^^JSl ^^ssa. vc^f^ 
m day — ^let us ask lYifeix \i^a\jar«j^^ "^^ ^' 
y know whether ox tioX. Oae.^ ^^'^«t^^ ^^^ "^ 
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„^ Moiiig ai>ie to de this work a£ 
one, dren in part* But as no on 
iken any like kboor— ^«s the worl 
iformation upon it are fel7 and i 
ttempted to fill the toid in out pu 
hicb it were shame lorigei* to alk)^ 
he «* Gallery of Irish Writers" wt 
led by competent hands until all 
is kind which is 16 do shall be ( 
ped It will be found to form no 
ractiye oompartmeat of the "1 
^knd." 

[ have here to admit the extent of : 

18 to the works of Sir James WarCj 

d and edited by Harris^-^-Dublin, 11 

he kindness of Mr. Eilgeiie Curry, 

t Irish scholar^ whose unwearied i 

ising native knowledge is equalli 

Uberaliiy with wiiioh he dispei 

ra. 
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GALLERY OF IRISH WRITERS, 



SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 



FLORENCE O'MAOLCONAIRE, OR 

CONROY, 

Archbishop of Toam, Founder of the Irish CoUegOt 
Louivain, Author o{ ** Ck)inpendium of the Works of 
Saint Augustine," ** Christian Instruction/' ** Pere- 
grinus Jericonthus," &c., Ac. * 

Though born in the year of our Lord 1660, the 
literary existence of Florence Conroy commenced 
subsequently to the opening of the seventeenth 
century. That period of his Hfe it is which mora 
properly belongs to our province, but its prior 
years had been busily spent and in honourable 
occupation. Lideed, it might be said truly, that 
none of his contemporary countrymen can be 
more worthy of our kindliest remembrances, if 
we except, perhaps, Aodh O'Neil and Philip 
0' Sullivan Beare. 

Florence Conroy was a- native of Galway — it 
is the country of his family. They were in 
Connaught, in earlier days, the crowners of the 
Provincial Kings and besto^^i^ o^ ^<^ ^XssNa 
vrand of dominion. But tlie o&o^ Vai^ \«rssoa 
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one of litlo merely, without duties or em< 
mrnts, Hiid the young members of the crowr 
house were now destined either for the Che 
at hoiiic, or for some stranger's service abn 
Tlie lot of Florence was cast in the former i 
of duty. 

It was a weary time for the Catholic Chu 
in Ireland when his father, like the Patriai 
led him to the sacrifice. He was still a cl 
when the Elizabethian " Reformation" was 
from Dublin by Perrot and Drury, and slip 
from its leash over the South and West, ' 
Archbishop of Ca?hel was taken, tortjred 
hanged ; O'Hely, Bishop of Mayo, was pis 
on the rack, fearfully tortured and afterwf 
hanged. Innovation had grown merciless in 
maidenhobd of power, and a wors^than Mi 
medan war-cry was raised beyond the Shan 
and echoed and re-echoed from either bank. 
such days, the young Galwagian was devot 
the Priesthood, and, if so God willed it 
martyr's death. 

At an early age he was sent abroad i 
completion of his studies. His educatic 
partly derived from a college in the T 
lands, and afterwards from some Spanis 
nary. Before he had ever published, b 
to have enjoyed a general reputation for 1 
and was held to be the best student 
Augustine's works, then in Europe. 
he entered the Franciscan Observanti 
he did not abandon that favourite i 
whom, as his life wore on, he appe~- 
iiroH'n Attached more and more. 
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hot of Ms life, the great African Doctor was 
Ids model of eloquence, and pnritj, and exertion. 
Nor does it derogate from his reputation this 
^otedness to his single study. When we sur- 
vey on any side the ancient Christian Church, 
the figure of Augustine is still hefore us. From 
ioB time until now, there has appeared no one 
Bum (if we except Saint Bernard) who, as a 
(Suistiazi Doctor, can be compared with him. 
Bis was one of the mountain minds from which 
flow those waters that fertilize the fields of 
Christian labour down to our own days ; he was 
one of those on whom the light direct of heaven 
was shed. The history of his life gives added 
force to his opinions. His early frailties and the 
Bweetly mother-like eare of Monica for her son, 
invest it with unrivalled interest. His works are 
ieverally at the head of the departments of 
Church literature. His Sermons, City of God, 
ud Confessions, display the vastness of his 
^nius and the strict discipline of his mind and 
body. Such a man needed a fitting interpreter 
in the seventeenth century, and found him in 
Florence Conroy. 

He needed one, we say. The ** revival of 
learning" in the previous century and the recent 
extension of Printing had called editors and 
annotators, by thousands, into operation. To 
collect, to publish, to devour credulously was 
the characteristic of the first period ; to com- 
pare, to illustrate, to apply, to argue from, were 
the favourite pursuits of the latter. Monopoly 
in knowledge was at an eii^--^^.'^5N^W3^^o«!K\ar 
i«jQ treaaures came fonYi \tt%'feX5Ev«t^ ^sA.is«x^^ 



•erg steed, saw him fairly a-tield. i 
rtstances the resuscitated ran athwart 
ourse, and then every squire stood 
ord. Conroy served Saint Augustint 
11 this manner. 

The question of the Immaculate 
brmed at the close of the sixteenth 
reading controversy with the School 
Dominicans and Jesuits were opp( 
matter. The debated point was, v 
Virgin Mother was conceived withe 
if so, whether this was a received 
the Church of Rome. The Franc: 
contended that it was and should 
Spain, the affirmative was argued 
fervour in many publications. It 
country a dispute of old standing, ; 
a hundred years before drew forth 1 
Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, 
a sceptic Moor, in the Hall of Fouo 
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itting out his grand Armada against Elizabeth 
nd England. Soon after liis introdnction at 
Oirart he was appointed " ProTincial" of the 
Vranciscans in Ireland, and prepared to return 
' to his country, at the request of the Spanish 
Cog, with the royal fleet. 

In 1588, that tremendous navy lumbered out 
to sea, steering towards the North. In which ship 
our ecclesiastic came we cannot ascertain, but it 
was not the worst in a Spanish fleet, which would 
be set apart for the defender of the Immaculate 
Conception. Beside, they doubtless designed him 
for a political mission in Ireland, to favour their 
invasion of the ^* sister-isle.'' How he fared in 
the destruction of the Armada, is not apparent ; 
whether his ship bore him like a fate to his native 
shore, or cast him upon the less friendly one of 
the Scots, we cannot decide. Some years after- 
wards, in allusion to this voyage, he wrote a 
tract, entitled " Pergrinus Jericonthus"* — de- 
rived from the parable of the man who, going 
iown from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among 
^eves. He too, peradventure, met some good 
Samaritan by the way, for we find him back 
igain in Spain, in 1593. 

In this year he translated from Spanish into 
[rish, a short work of a religious character, 
which he calls " A Christian Instruction."! In 
Ids preface to the work he says it was done " out 

• Paris, 1643, edited by Tliady M*Nainara, B.D. 

t O'ileillj, in his Irish Writers, calls it a ** Mirror 
)f Christian Life," and men^ivitis \\. w^ ^\isX\^^ ^ 
\omvam in 1626; but it U caWed ^ Vw SX«i \«J!^> >^*^'^ 
r8. copy, in the Royal ImVv ^c«A^m'^ - 



T of example. This work does not 
e been originally printed; perha{ 
e there was as yet no Irish press 
t it is difficult to reconcile such a p 
h the fact that it was intended fo 
iulation here. It is represented, I 
b critics, as being written in very pi 
)onroy continued to reside in the 1 
r planning with a loving heart some 
land. **He was maintained/' sa; 
nd supported by the King of Spaii 
his there seems no proof, as for it tl 
DO necessity. His Order was the i 
lin at that time. Its convents w 
kdred and fifty in number,f and sc 
;his could want neither for food nc 
library, while his brethren of Saix 
I them to bestow. Though we see 
ieve that he often solicited the kin 
ntry, there is none why he should 
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king «t Zamora, and then retired to Sinumc^s 
to await the fitting out of a new Armada. * . fleret 
he was attended by Conroj who seems to have 
acted as his chaplain from the date of his arrival 
in Spain. In August the heroic prince grew 
deathly ill, and he then felt that his last hour was 
near. The venerable Chroniclers of Donegal have 
thus told the rest : 

** A.D^ 1602. — ^And he^ Hugh Roe^ was during 
tevMiteen days on his sick bed, at the expiration 
of which time he ^expired, in the King of Spain's 
own house in that town, after bewailing his sins 
and transgressions and fervently repenting of them, 
afteir making a full confession of his sins to his 
spiritual lUrectora, after receiving the body of 
Christ from his own spiritual director, Father 
Flaitiiri O'Maolconryf" &c. 

Trying, indeed, must have been Conroy's task 
to fit the hero's troubled soul for the Judgment. 
The agony the chief must have felt to think of 
his great cause going down in utter darkness, of 
the record of his life closing with the debt of 
Kinsale unpaid, of his bones doomed to another 
soil than that of TyrconnelL But death came 
and would not pans. Conroy saw his cofdn laid 
with the lNreiiir«n of his own oniei , in the cathe- 
dral of Valladolid, sung masst$s for his soul, and 
King PMlip built over hi» boiie.^ a fair monument. 
May he sleep well I 

To pursue our scholar's life. In 1609-10, 
Maolmuire O'Higgiu, brother to tlie fametl 
Monster bard of that name, then Archbishop of 

• Bfitchers •« Aodh O'NeiU," p. 215. 
f "Atmniu of the Font \la%\fcT&r--\^Ka. 
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Tuain« returning from a visit t 
the Netherlands, died at Ant 
vacant Archiepiscopacj, the 1 
Pope appointed Conroy, with eq 
propriety. To place the son of 
Crowners in its highest see, and 
and pious withal, was not only a p 
of duty in the Vatican. As for hi 
ferment could bring no increase of 
it added to his cares. It does not ; 
contemplated immediately to take p 
sonally of his new dignity. Indee 
return to Ireland then, would be 
The " Act of Uniformity " was in fu 
1606; the proclamation of July 4th 
year had ordered all Catholic clergy 
the kingdom, on pain of imprisonme: 
But he was right well employed at t 
Spain. 

He was one of the first, if not the v 
start the project of an " Irish CoUe, 
Continent. Thus originating a class 
tions to which, under God, we are ii 
the preservation of the Catholic relig 
country from the middle of the sevent 
end of the eighteenth century. Hi 
with King Philip was all exerted for 
plishment of this scheme, and he me 
success. It was arranged that Loui' 
be the site of the building, and the 
Anthony of Padua. In the year of { 
the comer stone was laid by the Archd 
Governor of the Spanish Netherlan< 
JPnncess, the Infanta, Isabella. da\ig;\i\ 
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le Second. The money out of which it was to 
3 erected was derived from the coffers of the 
itter. The ceremonial was conducted with all 
le magnificence so natural to Spain and to 
'atholicism. The cloisters rose, and the halls, 
nd the domes. Near two centuries had passed 
way, and the future Emancipator of the Irish 
'atholics went to the fountain of Florence Conroy, 
nd there learned those lessons which were to bear 
im on through a life of debate ! Sacred Saint 
Lnthonjr's! through thy corridores and cloisters 
iVard and Colgan have walked, with O'Clery, 
hief of Donegal's "Four Masters!" In thy 
chools French studied and Walsh lectured; and 
here^ too, Kirwan first gave forth that inspired 
iloquence which led Grattan captive in a later 
lay, and thrilled the fine ear of Charles Bushe 
vith exquisite rapture. Ah, Louivain, Louivain, 
[reland has been a sadly backward debtor to thee 
ind to thy founder. 

Besides the men it educated for us, Louivain 
College has another strong claim to our respect. 
An Insh press was established within its walls, 
iind was kept almost constantly at work, printing 
religious and historic treatises for dissemination 
in Ireland. It also gave forth occasionally elemen- 
tary works on the Irish language. It may not be 
too much to say that we owe indirectly to this 
press, some of those strong testimonies in favor 
of our original language, which are to be found 
in the works of Grotius, Bochart, and other con- 
tinental linguists. While Sir Robert Sibbald was 
amjAiuning that he could nol ^iv^^w\\iv^\^^'«ssv 

iJ 3 



u)under. He in common \« 

Spain fondly entertained th 

alHance, which would rest 

-Nationality together. A coi 

them and Aodh O'JSTeil and 

Kome, did but increase their 

But still some event or other 

their plans. In 1618, Con 

Council of Spain, Philip O'S 

lation of Ireland and thenuml 

and in the following year hit 

the severities practised by J 

Irish Catholics." But the st 

her spirit were crumbling a 

was empty, the Church divid 

gal, and the moody fits of t 

but too distinctly that he had 

jnity of mind as well as tl 

In 1621 he died, and Philip th 

In '22 the Archduke Charles 

throne in the Netherlands; in 
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the hand of destiny, Conroj ceased to be 
ator, and retired to Louivain, to prepare 
ication, his *' Commentaries on Saint 
ne/' and his " Compendium of the Doc- 
Saint Augustine.*^ In these kbours he 
isionallj interrupted by rumours of war, 
n did the best names of his own country 
8 ear, shouted forth by fame from out 
hot field and hazardous assault, 
rds the close of his days he returned to 
and took up his abode in one of the 
^an convents of that capital. There he 
i until the 18th of Noyember 1629) when 
rvices and of sanctity he breathed his last. 
54 the faculty of the Louivain College 
remains translated from Madrid to their 
te Chapel, where, under a marble monu- 
ith a fitting inscription in Latin, they 
it the Gospel side of the high altar, 
is the brief record of a man's life vhose 
iks among the first divines of his age. He 
^ing figure of a rank of .exiled Catholic 
aen who were of great service to reli^on 
rs, and not seldom powerful allies of their 
From the founding of a college to the 
ion of a catechism, he shrunk from no 
hat could, according to his conrictionSi 
be people of his native land. His favour 
I great and his fame with his Order, he 
de serviceable to the country he so early 
earning, simplicity and peraever&nce^ th« 
tures inherited m wtnTajwxXjrj i»iafts«MS^. 
s divines, werel\i« ^t«Qii^X>!f^^^^^^^^ 
M a CbuTchmaii. 
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tborof **The Catholic History;" **An 
it. Patrick's Puigatory ;'* ** Fatrician Deci 
omastix/' &c., &c, 

the year 1600, the Castle of Dun-hui* 
the rocky coast of Bantiy like an eagl 
ering with its loops the entrance inl 
en. A noble brood were they wh( 
er its roof, rocked in their youth by t 
t, piped to by the curlew, and buf 
breakers to make them sturdy, and 
ence with the elements. The O'S 
re were a high race once — even th 
{ not to be jested with. The O'Bi 
aura in earlier times had scarce dee\ 
'unster, or more numerous offshoots 1 
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joj in 1602, gave a death-blow to the prosperity 
of that league, and caused the destruction of the 
family of Dun-buidhe. It was in this manner : 
Don Juan in his Kinsale capitulations had under- 
taken to c«de to Mountjoj all the south coast 
castles that had agreed to admit Spanish gar- 
risons. Amongst these was Dun-buidhe ; but 
herein the Spaniard had reckoned without his 
host. The O' Sullivan Beare was then an old 
man of more than ninety years, but he had for 
Castellan, one M'Geoghan, as brave a soldier as 
ever broke bread. When he was summoned to 
give up the key to Beare-haven he boldly re- 
fused, and while the height of a breast- work 
remained of its walls he and his brave fellows 
fought behind. The site of the fortress was at 
last won, and the few survivors of its garrison 
cruelly extirpated.* This loss led to the flight 
of the chieftain's family, who, following the ex- 
ample of Hugh Roe O'Donnell and his compa- 
nions, sailed for Spain. They consisted of Donald 
(y Sullivan Beare, the patriarchal chieftain and 
his wife, his son Daniel or Donald, and two 
daughters Helen and Norah. They arrived safe 
in the harbour of Corunna, where they took up 
their abode, and Donald followed the fortunes of 
his brother Philip upon the sea. But one death 
after another at last left Philip alone in the 
world. Donald was killed in an encounter with 
the Turks ; his father, in his hundredth year, 
died at Corunna, and was soon followed by the lif« 
long partner of his cares \ '^ot^ «\i\&\<t^ ^ ^^'^ 



lortal, or leaser than the brute. Fi 
est life he had seen nothing bu 
nd blood-thirstiness among the pe( 
onntry.* Why should he not then 
'ith an intense hate. He did so, as 
) his honest heart, and this antipathy 
holy feeling, what ambition has bee 
Q inspiration and a stay. It was to 
imily, inducement and reward. W 
pon the sea, with his pen in peace 
uiding spirit of his labours. How h< 
mged to square accounts with Engl 
ad steel ; but the Spanish wars in 
mds and in Italy rose to prevent tl 
on of his desire. Though now a ca 
panish navy, he seems to have be( 

* In the 4th Tome of *i8 " Catholic Histc 
graphic account of his micle's assassinatic 
1 i^lishman. This man had been fo 
icle's house and protected, and vet he ofl 
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tli« harbourg of the Peninsula, and very busiljr 
engaged in the composition of his historicid w<N:ks. 
The spirit of the age had often placed the historic 
peo and the chart in the same hands. Cervantes 
had left an arm behind at Lepanto— -Lopea had 
sailed in the Armada — Camoens had doubled the 
Cape of Hope with De Gama — and Raleigh had 
coasted Elastem America from North to South. 
CSuUivan may justly be added to the list of 
those inspired mariners. 

In 1621 waa published at Lisbon, after having 
passed the ordeal of censorship, the latin work of 
O'Snllivan known as "The Catholic History." 
It la now a rare work.* A brief summary of 
its contents may not be considered as irrelevant. 
It is in one volume quarto, divided into four 
Tomes, subdivided into Books, and dedicated to 
Philip the lYth who had just ascended the 
Spanish Throne. It has never, we believe, been 
translated into English. 

Tome 1, contains a Topography of Ireland, 
highly extolled by Harris, who remarks, that 
from reading it one would suppose the author 
personally acquainted with every parish in Ire- 
land. 

Tome 2, is devoted to a most interesting ac- 
count of the pilgrimage of Don Ramon de Perillos 
to St. Patrick's Purgatory, with a relation of 
how he there passed the night, and what strange 
sights he saw. Nor must we suppose ourselves 
privileged to sneer at the gravity with which 

* There we copies in the libTaxy o/L V!t!A^. \. Ks:ii^RSSc) 
MDd in Marsh's library, Dublin. 
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;he first hint of his // Purgatorii 
lives it a stanza in his Orlanda j 
Dalderon at a somewhat later day : 
groundwork for a Drama, played 
Dourt of the Escurial. As early as 
Gng Edward the Third of Engla 
ertificate was given to Malatesta i 
irmenio, a foreign nobleman, setting 
e had bona fide been a lodger in i 
3pths, from sunset until sunrise.f 
as not behind his age in writing hi 
)r was Don Ramon de Perillos in v 

spilgrimage 

Tome 3> contains an account of tl 

Ireland, from the invasion of H 

npress to the year of grace, 1588— 

5 voyage of the Armada* 

Tome 4, continues this narration 

ar of grace, 1618. 

The two latter divisions of thft worl 
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capitulation ; the statement of Catholic griey- 
ances, by Florence Conroy ; and other most in- 
teresting papers are included in it. He also 
bestows much attention upon the wars of O'Neill 
and CyDonnell against Queen Elizabeth. *^ He 
is the only writer,** says Mr. Mitchel, ** Irish or 
foreign, who gives an intelligible account of 
O'NeiU's battles." As Aodh O'Neill, had been 
himself but a few years before in Spain, it is not 
unlikely that he had information upon these oc- 
currences, from the veteran warrior himself. — 
Tet this is high praise for a work written in 
Portugal, and l^ one who could have no personal 
knowledge of the battles he has described. 

A great feature in O' Sullivan's story is his 
controversy with Usher, about the ancient Irish 
church. He had written a life of St. Mochna, 
an ancient bishop of Meath, which work fell 
under the censure of the antiquarian primate ; 
then occupying the same see himself. On the 
publication of Usher's work, " The Antiquities 
of the Irish and British Churches," O' Sullivan 
retorted and Usher rejoined. The controversy 
was bitterly personaL "He [O' Sullivan] is," 
says Usher, " as egregious a liar as any, I be- 
lieve, that this day breatheth in Christendom." 
Lynch, in accounting for him, remarks that he 
was a man-of-war, and " wrote as fiercely as he 
fought." In the University Library, in Dublin, 
among other of Usher's books is a copy of 
CSuUivan's reply, with every epithet dispara- 
ging to the primate (and they were not very 
thinly sown) carefully cut out from beginning to 



wj vjpcuea up a new fie 

oontroversj, pioneered by Buchannoi 
about the termg Scota Major and iS 
the Caledonians contending that tb 
the greater country. They would \ 
every man recorded with credit, as 
bom north of the Tweed and educ 
Andrew's. They even laid hands 
Calendar of Saints, and Dempster 
Oamerarius, with Iconoclastic zeal, be 
«nant -every niche in the national 
[reland, and thence to build up a 
>iety and learning on their own i 
y Sullivan Beare could not see the 
oings unmoved, and so he knotted a 
austic argument and strong proofs, 
ling together Richard Stanihurst and 
x>urged them vigorously. This wo 
tied " Zoilomastix." It was licensed 
lotion by the censors of the Porti 
lisition, and Mendoza« a nAt.iv«» 
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who first iotrodueed Christiaiiity into I^lAnd.p— 
Tbese veaeraUe meci were labourers in the rine- 
yard with the Deacon Palladiiis, and remained 
when he passed into another land. They offered 
the aaeiifioe, before the voice from Foclut had 
reached St. Patrick, in his sleep, but the «po9- 
tleship was reserved for the stranger, not for 
them. When he came, led by the hand of God, 
\bey ass^nbled at Cashel and conferred with 
dim and agreed with him, but their names had 
been long eclipsed in the effulgence which haU 
lows his.* In that age thej ascended again to 
their rightful positions. 

In 1629, Philip O'SuUivan published at 
Lisbon a further ^* Account of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory." Patrick Lynch in his " Life of St. 
Patrick," a work of considerable research, says, 
'*he wrote his * Patrician Deead,' or 'Life of 
St. Patrick' in elegant Latin ; it contains ten 
l>ooks, and was printed at Madrid, in 1629*'' 
This work is also mentioned hy Harris in his 
onemoir of our isle's apostle, but rather in 
ierogatory terms. He considers O'SuUiyan un- 
ivorthy of credit *' because he adduces no autho- 
rity ;" but, Ljnch says that he had before him, 
jvhile writing his " Decad," " two of the most 
ancient lives of the saint, probablj in existence, 
IS creditable vouchers." f Although far from 
Having escaped the prevailing civdulity ot the 

• For a highly interesting account of these venerable 
persons, tee Todd's ** Histcny of the Ancient Church in 
treltnd."— London, 1845. 

f **Ufeo£St. Tatrick." p. 7^.— V^vMvtvA'^V^^ 



r ainer Uantwell, of the Society of e 
him to complete and publish an 
history ; and ** A Latin Elegy upoi 
his father and mother, and the sa 
family," were of that number. 

Litde more remains to say of 
pensman. Where his eyes were 
ther a friendly hand smoothed his d 
low, are as yet secrets. Whether he 
battle or died on land — ^whether he 
Spanish captaincy, or, entering a 
came a mortified recluse, may yet be 
But be the manner of his death wl 
he has claims upon our remembrani 
freak of fortune could diminish or 
He stands before us a simple and e 
stood character. Frank, and betin 
with great faith in his own religioi 
devotion to his country. He is aim 
Irish layman who, living abroad an 
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aod their misfortuues shall not chill our gratitude 
towards them. Their tombs may be destroyed, 
their inscriptions effaced, but while Irish heartd 
abide in the world their memories wiU find dwell- 
ings, and who will dislodge them thence ? 

There is a useful moral in the brief record of 
this man's acts, who stood alone in the world, 
doing his work bravelj. Let it not escape the 
young men of Ireland. His life teaches a lesson 
which is as rare amongst authors as his works 
are in the libraries. Both are national and ele- 
vating in cbaractery full of candour and fervency. 
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Author of " History of Ireland ;" " The 
Death;*' "Poema;" ••Songs;" ''A 
Death of the Lord de Deeies." 

It was in the reign of King Jamc 
and on a aabbathrdaj. The huml 
Tybrid in Tipperary, was thrcmget 
surrounded without by an eager * 
who had come from far and near to 
eloquence of the parish priest. Mai 
richly arrayed, both men and woi 
whose silken attire and velvet trap 
strano^e contrasts to the mass of h 
and rustic blue that surrounded the 
them 'had ridden from Cashel and 
hear a sermon from the eloquent ma 
And they were not disappointed. T 
»aid and the text read, and it was 
commandment — ** Thou shalt not c 
iery.*' 
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those who viokt^ this most solemn command- 
lihiut. The eyes of the whole congregation were 
i»pon the reputed sinner, and covered with shame 
and mortified to the soul, she hurried awaj at 
the close of the discourse. She stayed not until 
she reached the Lord President, where she ad- 
vanced a bitter charge against the preacher. An 
order was issued at once for his arrest — his hum- 
Ible home was surrounded by soldiers ; but Father 
Keating; anticipating such a result, or forewarned 
by his friends, had already fled for safety "^to 
the adjacent mountains.* 

The solitude of the Galtces a£^ded hii9 i; ~Ur 
rity. He was then in the vigour of menia. ^nd 
bodily strength. His previous life had been stu- 
dious and industrious. For twenty-three yearp 
he had been a student in the halls of Salamanca. 
On his return to Ireland, according to the autho- 
rity of the local tiraditioiis of Tybrid, he had 
travelled a large part of the country collecting 
materials for a history of Ireland. Everywhere 

• The anonymous editor of ** Clanrickarde's Memoirs** 
tells the same incident thus : *^ Dr. Keating was a fine 
preacher, and in such repu<te, that people flocked from 
■U parts to hear hink Among otliers cam« a gentle- 
man's wife whom common fame reported to be too fa- 
milial with the Iiord President of Munster. The 
preaclier s discourse was on the sin of adultery, and the 
ores of the whole congregation hemg on the lady, she 
mm in great confusion, aibd, imagining tliat the I>ocr/« 
had preached that sermon on purpo&^ ta \x^'^\^\^fix^ ^>s^ 
made loud complaint of bim U> \£,elhc«s^^<iA^^>'«^^T^^^ 
to enraged that he gave otdexft tox ^^^t'^x^nS^^"^'^ 
Artending- to punish him. wit\i aW t\v^ ruisywi ««.>»=« * - 
^efiitoty Treaiite. 



of i5aiiymui/o, v«.. 

▼incial annals. Whether this wa 
more than we can pretend to decic 
Having got into his solitude tl 
lird collected, Keating proceeded 
History of Ireland, which he co 
the year 1625. It is a semi-bai 
historic work. It is full of faith 
trust in traditions. But its rtuthc 
nothing. If it contain improbabi 
dities they are not of his creat 
gathered from manuscripts, now 
most unknown, strange facts wi 
jar upon our sense as downright 
are not such. Ignorance has c 
knew not of, and condenmed ac 
had never examined. Hence Ke 
gi*own to be almost synonymou 
He may have been to blame i 
statements and traditions which 
'^M ftero dwelling in the hearts c 
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versity library, and in other collections. M 
individuals, curious in the history of their oc 
try, are known to have had copies early in 
seventeenth century, and the work is repeat 
referred to by other writers, long before it 
first published. In 1739, appeared the Enj 
translation of Keating, by Dermod O'Con 
which is held by learned critics to be a fa 
and unfair one. It is said that in some passi 
it is quite untrue to the originaL Notwithatf 
ing this, the work excited very general atteD 
all through the last century. Within the pre 
one there have appeared no less than four Da 
editions of this work. The unfinished oni 
Halliday, (Irish and English), in 1801 ; 
edition of Christie, in 1809, to which was ad 
two volumes on our Modem Times, by 
Rev. Denis Taafie ; an edition in numbers, al 
1831 or '32; and Duties edition in 1840. 
striking proof of its popularity is, that 6caroe 
copy of the last, or any of the former editi 
can be met with at present, 1846, in our 1m 
sliops. The Preface of the author is len| 
and argumentative. He notices in sucoaBi 
the exaggerations and falsehoods of Cambrei 
Spenser, Stanihurst, Campion, Moryson, and 
John Davies. He then partitions the work : 
six parts. At the close of the Preface be 
marks thus : '* Upon the whole I am persuw 
that whoever consults this liistory with c«acd 
and with such proportion of abuwaacc m ae 
due to the obscure and unfrequented track 1 1 
pursued, may find satisfaction ; and if be 
Artber give himself the ttow\Ae o^ «a«x^V&^ 
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the ancient chronicles of Ireland, he will be con- 
vinced that I hyave been just and faithful in tha 
use I hare made of them ; but if it should so un- 
fortunately happen, that my labours should be 
despised, and the following history be esteemed 
of no value, I must confess that it exceeded my 
abilities to give another account, for I did my 
best.'' And, in the first part of the work, in 
giving the legend of an antediluvian settlement 
in Ireland, he observes in his own behoof—^'* nor 
have I inserted it in the beginning of this his- 
tory, with any desire that it should be believed, 
but only for the sake of order, and out of respect 
to some records of the kingdom, that make men- 
. tion of it." Surely, they who have reviled this 
writer as being a devotee of day-dreams have 
not judged justly. 

On tibe withdrawal of Lord President Carew 
from Munster, Keating came down from his out- 
lawry in the Galtees. The Rev. Eugene O'Duhy, 
in the period of his absence, had been parish 
priest of Tybrid. The historian now became 
his coadjutor, and both exerted their influence 
for the erection of a new church, which they saw 
completed in 1644. 

Dr. Keating was a poet as well as annalist. 
Several of his pieces are highly popular in Mun- 
ster; they were all written in Irish. Among 
them is *' A Farewell to Ireland,'' a poem ad- 
dressed to his harper, '* An Elegy on the death 
of Lord de Decies," a mock heroic otv \v\!& ^^x^^jssN. 
Sjmon^ stanzas written to a lad^^ VvOdl N^3^ssv» 
'Others, copies of nearly all wliich, \vvi^\ic^'^ ^"^^ 
served hy the Kojal Irisli A.eA^«avi^ ^^^^ 



~. v« vtv/ojjuuuciictj, occasioned by 
the terrible condition to which the 
land was reduced under the cruel 

THOUGHTS ON INNISF 

BY DR. OEOFFRT KEATU 

I am sleepless all night for Innisfail's so: 
And my heart has no hope that can daw 

row; 
It is sick to the core for the lost ancient 
Whose £Eiir fields the tare of invasion dis 

Oh 1 Fo&lla,* mavrone, has no warning y 
To cling to the old blood Milesius first bi 
But, ah ! the proud veins your soft boson 
Are torn out by the Sasanach swine, 
rished. 

Every horde which adventures the ocean 
To this land that once own'd the sweet sc« 
lifts its head-men to sit in our mansions 
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The Eugenians* have wasted, and Tals' bloodt is stag- 
nate. 

Far away Banna's:^ chieftains, whose names were a mag- 
nate. 

And the mighty of Naas§ are mighty no more, 

lake the thunders they boomed 'mid the banners of yore ; 

And the wrath-ripened fields, 'twas they who could reaf 

them; 
TOl they trusted the forsworn no foe could defeat them. 

Lords of AmeyJ Drom-deely, would that ye lived yetl 
Maige of heroes,^ oh 1 if the old cry you could give 

yet. 

Short time by the Bride** would the spoiler remain. 
Shrill and soon his lament would be flying amain. 

But, dread Maker of Heaven, if this isle thou beMend 

not. 
If the children of Corcff and their creed thou defend 

not, 
Twcre better their remnant was gathered and gone 
O'er Cleena'sJJ vriJd waves, than thus trampled upon. 

The divine, who attracted persecutions by his 
eloquence, was also a moralist. He has written 



* The Eugenians, the old families of Soath Monster— Mac CarQiiea, 
QTSalUvaiui, O'DoDOvans, &c. 

t The race of Tal> i. «. the Dalcaaians— (/Briens, Mao Kama^al^ 
O'Qnins, &c. 

X The chieft of Baima— the Mac Morroghs or Carenaghs. 

} The mlffhly of Nass— the Cavanaghs, O'Mores. and O'Connon. In 
tte foorth line of the stanza the anthor allades to the maaeacre of 
theee chiefs at MnUaghmaBt Rath. 

I Lords of Amey, Drum-deely, the Fitzgeralds of limerick. 

\ The Maige^the rirer of Crom, whence the Fitzg«*<tldB took thetr 
motto of Crotn aboo. 

•• A river of €ork. 

ffAn aDcient sovereign of HmMtar. . _.« 

tt The wares off the ooast of Cork'. «> c^\ti\ *t«nv Vtvfc ^f^^ 
JlJodbDa or Cieenan, (an Irish lady of tJie oV^ietv ^rcwe^>\i««i«»»»'^^ 
'Vtenn ' 

c 3 



iA»ve prooabiy circulated in the f 
since their composition, and maj 
the Gaelic preacher what MassiU 
some modern pulpits. The comb 
lities of mind exhibited in his oth( 
fervency of his temperament, and 1 
of his experience, must have eac 
to fit him in a peculiarly high ( 
essa3rist on the moral duties. 1 
efforts in this way have been the 
in circulation — too lengthy and coi 
borne down on the memory of 
solemn and abstract to excite an ai 
political interest, they have lain on 
our native collectors, seldom read, 
as read remembered and admired. 

The year of the death of Keatii 
the best informed writers as 1650. 
is not decided. From his long 
Spain, and his equally long surviv: 
after Wa -nM+rn.^ *•- — "• "* 
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liore than in one man could be/' we can 
Y say were concentred in the Priest of 
id. The use of the term ** Prophet,** how- 
may refer to some supernatural endow- 
remembered among the Galtees and 
ghout Tipperary, though elsewhere not so 
rstood. Certain it is, Di*. Keating possessed 
qualities which it would be hfu*d to 'meet 
ar now in equal activity in the same person. 
»ffice, moreover, in those troubled and dan- 
is times must have increased the difficulties 
9 studies, and added to their interruptions, 
idge by the extent of his writings, he must 
given many days and nights to their compo- 
1, and the care for which the originals are 
iguished, of course, increased that number, 
lave compiled a *• History of Ireland," to 
composed more tban would constitute a 
•sized volume of meritorious poems, and, 
over, to have written his moral works, in 
a sphere of life and at such a period, bear 
incing evidence of the great powers, the 
ige, and the consistency which, tradition 
as, characterized his career through life. 



AKMAGH. 

Author of •* The Epistle of the Irish 
qiiities of the British Churches," *< j 
and Kew Teatament," &c., &c. 

From the invasion under Henr^ 
until the reign of Elizabeth thei 
four centuries. The Pale had 
long, and had produced no 1 
households were too busy in reari 
the Flantagenet and Tudor Dept 
tons to arty or science, or letters. 
upon Irish literature was so far 
that it distracted or arrested the 
without producing anything to c 
that great loss. Under its irrital 
the Irbh schools fell away ; then 
genas and Yirgiliuses, no more n 
like Golumbanus, no more philc 
to Duns Scotus, had time or harb 
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the bead of that literature stands James Usher, 
A^rcbbishop of Armagh. 

The period was propitious for an enlarged and 
industrious native mind to work. The elder 
Irisb bad lost their fairest fields by successive 
Confiscations, their hereditary Princes had disap- 
pear^y and in their train the hereditary Anna- 
listSy Brehons, and Bards, passed also away. 
Cburcbes were crumbling down, and the statues 
of their sainted founders lay nameless amid the 
rain of their works. Traditions, chronicles, re- 
lics were daily perishing at home or being con- 
veyed into obscurity in other countries. The 
laymen of the elder stock of inhabitants were 
t4X> busy defending their lives and landed pos- 
sessions, to seek the preservation of the common 
inheritance of all, the history of the country. 
The hand of preservation, strangely enough, 
-was to come out of the ranks of the " under- 
takers'' and usurpers. 

With the exceptions of Spenser's " View" atld 
Hanmer's *< Chronicle," there had been no consi- 
derable literary Irish work undertaken by an 
English settler. 

The ancestors of Usher were English settlers ; 
the first of them had landed with King Johru 
Nevil was the name of this adventurer ; but he 
assumed the title of his olHce as the future sir- 
name for his family. Arnold Usher, the father 
of James, was his descendant. He married Miss 
Stanihurst, daughter of the Hecorder of Dublin, 
and sister to Richard Stanihurst, who became a 
Catholic priest, and was chaplain to th& Ar^^bduk^ 
Albert, governor of the Smu\a\\'K^^>Xv«t\w!A%% ^ 
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sees &nd to aspire to primacy. But, the episco* 
pal body of Ireland were not willing to adopt 
these latter innovations ; and moreover the theo- 
logical king was deeply displeased at their having 
been at all introduced. They were, therefore, 
laid aside — the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Westminster Confession adopted in their stead, 
and Chancellor Usher went over to London to 
make his peace with James.* He returned as 
Bishop of Meath. 

The character of this great annalist unfolds 
itself upon us, as we examine the successive 
steps in his career. With a dark and unsocial 
tendency in his mind, with as strong promptings 
to the rigidity and coldness of Presbyterianism 
as Calvin, or Knox himself, he wanted that fierce 
innate fervour which saw nothing to pity in the 
helplessness of Mary Stuart, or the death-groans 
of Servetus. He had a fondness of literary fame 
and of church distinction, which forbade the 
growth of such callousness in him. He was 
anxious to be the vindicator of the ancient Irish 
Church and its reviver. To this double purpose 
all his acts tended. The chancellorship of St. 
Patrick's was to him, in a worldly sense, as desira- 
ble, we are sure, as the primacy of Armagh could 
be. But, the latter had connected with it the 
sanctity of twelve centuries ; it was the see of the 
first apostle, Patrick, why not be the see of a se- 



* Usher was even more than suspected of Puritanism ; 
Indeed, he was known to entertain many of its chief 
^eoet8, fTde Carte's OnnonA, tH»isim\ ateo JiwcVct'^klAV 

/^yv an^ T:A. ' - 
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him arguing on the merits of creeds with Fitz- 
ciimon a Jesuit, imprisoned in Dublin Castle. To 
encourage so promising a controvertist, his uncle 
of Armagh dispensed the rubric of ordination 
respecting age in his favour, and Archbishop 
Loftus ordained him Deacon and Priest. Soon 
after he was appointed lecturer against Popery 
to St. Catherine's Church, where the " Act of 
Conformity" seldom left him unprovided with a 
congregation. 

This was a bad beginning for the pioneer of 
% new literature. Nothing is so opposed to sec- 
tarianism as knowledge. It embraces all churches 
md every people. The Jewish prophet, the 
Beathen philosopher, the Christian divine, the 
Hindoo songster are each free to enter the temple, 
to become sharers in the light. It knows no dis^ 
tinction of persons, it demands only a reverence 
for the beautiful and the just. Usher did not so 
understand it. He would fain have a Protestant 
Ireland, with a Protestant history and Protestant 
tastes and purposes. He sought to blend the 
character of the religious '* Reformer," with tha€ 
of the founder of a national school of writers* 
He failed in the sectarian enterprise, but suc- 
q^ed in the literary endeavour. 

While he was still in college his father had 
lied leaving him the bulk of his fortune. This, 
with a noble virtue, he divided between his 
sisters and brother, reserving only for his own 
ne a sufficient sum to enable him. u> ^q\s^<^\^ 
hiB studied^ and to parcliase "booYa. "^NXvrx^. Sx^k^ 
hm college be turned bia Nf^wAft Tssaxv^ Vi >Qa^ 
roarite studies — Irish ant\q>Mtia*> V>Bfc «t^^ 
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it was thought necessary by the Lord Deputy 
Falkland, and the Privy Council, to inflict a 
censure on them in the Star- Chamber. The 
22nd of November, 1622, was the day appointed 
for their appearance. After the judges had ex- 
plained to them the nature, reason, and equity 
of the oath, our bishop delivered himself in a 
grand speech on the occasion ; wherein he de- 
monstrated that the king was the supreme and 
only governor within his dominions, ^stinguish- 
ing between the power of the keys and of the 
sword; and showing that they by no means 
clashed together. That the jurisdiction of a 
Roman pontiff over the universal church was 
an usurped and unjust jurisdiction, and quite 
overturned the foundation upon which it was 
built. Some of those who were called to hear 
the sentence of Praemunire pronounced against 
them, were convinced by his reasons, and sub- 
mitted willingly to take the oath." * A printed 
copy of this discourse was forwarded to the king, 
who felt deeply gratified at the sanction ^ven 
by so learned a man to his own favourite views. 
The doctrine of the divine right to ** the two 
swords" was " the hobby" of his majesty, and 
whosoever else he might overlook, its champions 
were sure of royal reward. One of the last acts 
of his life was to secure the succession of the 
primacy to Usher, to which he accordingly at- 
tained in 1624, on the death of Archbishop 
Uempson. 
Now, at the head of the Irish Profostant clergy, 
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for Temple and Chappell ;* he was, in fact, the 
foster-father of " Old Trinity/' 

In the year of 1609 he first appeared in author- 
ship. His debut was made in a little work *' On 
the Herenach, Teremon, and Corban Lands, 
anciently in the possession of the Choreipiscopi 
ofEngland and Ireland.'' Archbishop Bancroft, 
a courtier prelate, presented a copy of it to the 
' king, whose love for such black-letter lore made 
it an acceptable offering in his sight. Usher had 
been presented to the chancellorship of St. 
Patrick's two years before, and still farther 
marks of confidence from Church and State were 
now awaiting him. It was the study of the first 
Stuart to be the Maecenas of his own reign, which 
he was in a characteristic degree. 

In 1615, a grand synod of the Irish Protestant 
clergy was held in Dublin, to define the faith of 
their church. Up to this time, no confession of 
the " Reformed" faith had been generally re- 
ceived by the Irish Protestants. The synod 
placed their views and objects in possession of 
Usher, and requested that he should arrange 
them, with such others of his own as he bad 
well weighed, into the form of Articles. He 
undertook the task with alacrity and produced 
one hundred articles of a confession, in which 
he included the Presbyterian doctrines of pre- 
destination and reprobation. His own belief, 
indeed, was thoroughly CSalvinistic, nay, almost 
Pmritanic, but his self-love iiidMQ,^^\\\\a. \a ^^^^"^ 

• Both EngUshmen . The foTiiveT t\ift iaJCftsx ol^vt^^ 
Mild gtnnd father of Sir William Te«v\)\e. 
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tion'* controversy. He contended that the early 
Irish Christians were not in connexion with 
Borne ; that at Armagh Saint Peter's chair was 
as little respected as at Alba ; that Fatnck and 
Columb-kille were but prototypes of Peter Waldo. 
It was in the ten years between 1630 and the 
breaking out of the Irish civil war, that his great 
antiquarian productions, probing the very sources 
of ChriMian history, were produced, and earned 
for their author a rank with Mountfacon and 
Cambden amongst the saviours of antiquity. In 
1632 he published his collection of the epistles 
of the Irish saints, from the fifth to the tenth 
cen tunes.* In 1639 appeared his " Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of the British Churches." Both 
these publications excited deep interest through- 
out Christendom, and the unanimous opinion of 
the learned raised their author to the first rank 
of historic fame. Amongst others. Cardinal 
Richelieu, the great minister of France, sent him 
a golden medal and a letter of congratulation, 
which gifts Usher requited by sending the Car- 
dinal some Irish wolf-dogs of the best breed. 

Here we cannot stop to examine the validity 
of some of his positions. The celebrated con- 
troversy of the subjection of the primitive 
Church of Ireland to the see of Rome, is still 
fair ground of argument. We must see more 
clearly into the history of its first ages, before we 
can definitely pronounce on the truth or error of 
Usher's chief doctrine, or decide what quantities 
o/' both may have mixed in it. It is en.ou^»» 

' Tbe Snt Latin work pTibUshod m li^^aM. 
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here, for the writer to observe, that Usher then 
effected a great work, a glorious work, which, if 
he had not achieved, might have been for ever 
after impracticable. For his industry, for his 
labours, for his years of preparation, let him be 
requited. And let it not be forgotten, that al- 
though anti-Catholic he was not antii^Celtic. 
Race did not warp his judgment nor cloud his 
observing mind. Compared with the Sir William 
Pettjs and Sir John Davieses, with the Ledwiches 
and Lelands, and Taylors and Moores, how gigan- 
tic he stands ! A colossus among the pigmies I 
He had none of the cheap expletives of this 
dynasty of dark-lanthorn researches and short- 
winded enthusiasts. When he came to the consi- 
deration of a difficult period he did not sneer it 
over, or cry out " impossible V " absurd !" ** bar- 
dic fiction !" and so turn away from it. He was 
the first Irishman of modem times who felt the 
full weight and who embraced the whole extent of 
Irish history. He was neither a Thucidydes nor 
a Thierry, yet he gathered the materials for such 
architects to work with ; that they have not yet 
arisen in Ireland is not the fault of this precur- 
sor. He levelled the mountains for them to come, 
and made the paths straight that they might not 
go astray. 

In 1640, Usher, probably anticipating the 
coming storm, retired to England. Here he 
found that he had but escaped ^' from the &ying- 
pan" into the fire that fed it. Revolt was T«j?g^v^^ 
on both aides of the channel, aii^\yv^^^'9» ^^ "Oor. 
Gbtacb of England were VieVd ^tvjasiSLi Va. ^v^^- 
Usb by Irish confederate, l£.tis\ia\v ^^x\v^^<K^^s 
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rian, and Scottish coyenanter. As yet to be by 
the king's side was the safest course. Usher was 
held in as high estimation by Charles as he had 
been by his pedantic father. It had been asserted 
that he was of the number of the bishops who 
soothed the king's conscience to the signing of 
Lord Strafford's death-warrant. But both the 
king and the bishop, over their own signs and 
seals, have denied his participation in that mea- 
sure.* Nay, so fully was he the friend of the 
accused, ever atler his government in Ireland, 
that Strafford consulted him as to the best man- 
ner for his defence, and parted from him only on 
the scaffold.f And many as were the crimes of 
that minister, and odious as was the tenor of his 
Irish policy, we cannot but rejoice that Usher 
was free from the guilty counsels of the English 
prelates, who disposed the king to sacrifice his 
own servant. Had Charles himself been the ac- 
cused, we would not have cared that Usher should 
have partaken in his condemnation, but to have 
taught the base immorality that a principal may 
condemn his own agent to death for executing 
his wishes and commands would be a horrible 
stain upon his chai*acter. 

The state of affairs i:i Ireland preventing his 
return, the king presented our primate to the Eng- 
lish bishopric of Carlisle, but the successes of 
the Parliamentarians prevented him deriving any 
benefit from this provision. He continued there- 

* The documentB are in <* SanderfKm*^ Bialtoii c^'Ei&t 
Charles the FitbL " 
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fere to share in person the fortunes of the cava- 
liers. His chief abode was in Oxford, ^' the stat 
of loyalty, religion, and learning/' as Clarendon 
ca&s it. Here, in succession, he published his 
tracts, " On the Lawfulness of Levying "War 
against the King," *^ Historical Disquisition 
touching Lesser Asia," and "The Epistles o£ 
Saint Ignatius." 

While the Westminster Assembly was in con* 
templation, the learned Selden proposed Usher, 
as one of those whose wisdom and learning jt 
would be desirable to engage in its deliberationa 
Some of the Puritan party objected to this, for 
though they admitted him in their own canting 
way to be a man of gifts and godliness, he was 
still a malignant in politics, and ought not to be 
countenanced. ** Ought not !" repeate4 Selden, 
** you would not have Liigo Jones admitted to 
the worshipful company of mouse-trap makers !" 
Usher was chosen as one of those entitled to sit, 
but did not avail himself of the privilege. 

In 1645, just before the siege, he left Oxford 
for the castle of his friend Lady Stradling, in 
Wales. On his journey he was waylaid by high- 
waymen, who were about to deprive him of his 
papers, when some gentlemen chancing to ride 
up, rescued him and them from the robbers. In 
the succeeding year he returned to London, and 
became chaplain to Lincoln's Inns. This office 
he continued to hold for life, living with Lady 
Peterboro, at her house convematLl \ft^Via^R2w6&* 
From the roof of her Ladya\n?g?&\vovjfife V^\5^«is$^ 
the execution of the king, wi^ '' ^«:\w\ft^ ^"^^ 
^ght" He remembered thftuOaa ^ie»i^ ^^ ^"^"^ 

i> 3 
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deep ;" but he would have none of them, if the; 
refused to do his bidding. Once raised, the; 
proved too many even for him. It must be note< 
of Usher that he was truly and purely an oh 
server of the past. In an age when every on 
was writing on affairs of church or state ; whej 
political interest lured the sentimental shepherd 
Edmund Waller, from his flute and crook ; whei 
it even had the power to call the lofty soul c 
Milton down from Paradise, Usher but one 
stooped his pen by using it for the King and hi 
cavaliers. In all the other years of his long lif 
he held it sacred to history. 

As a polemic we have already spoken of hin 
He seems to have been a strange mixture o 
Calvin and Melancthon, the gloomy and th 
gentle. He also appears in his latter days to hav( 
suffered much from thick-coming doubts of Be 
veUition. 

That he impressed himself upon Irish Pro 
testantism and its literature with an endurin| 
force, it is not difficult to distinguish. Even a 
the hour when the writer writes, or at that 
mayhap, when the reader reads, the proofs o 
this impressed character are evident. In th< 
University, in our antiquarian associations, ii 
the public libraries of Dublin, in the lives o 
Ware, Marsh, the younger Molyneaux, Harris 
Smith, and so on nearer and nearer to us, hii 
example's effects are clearly manifested. In al 
his learning, all his virtues and many of hit 
faults, James Usher still lives in the ^^ex^tuatioc 
class to which he belonged wben in Me, -«>»«: 
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reated on the social ruins of the Enj^lish 
e." Much of good and somewhat of evil 
has come out of that new organization of 
mind ; but who for an instant can be found, 
learned of Ireland, as to weigh its broad 
3S against its spots of error? Its great 
:s are the names of immortals, its faults the 
s of a ^stem formed under an intolerant 
and mishapen by many adverse pressures 
.rthlj circumstance. It was the retreat of 
ationalitj, it is the fountain of our new laws 
anguage; it is a great and indispensable 
amous part of our land, of our history, and 
r hopes. 
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FATHERS MAaAN-BHAIRD(oRWARD), 
COLGAN, AND (yCLERY, O.S.F. 

Authors of **Life of Saint Bumold," '< Lives of the Irish 
Sftints," '* Annals of the Four Masters." 

It would be wrong to divide after death three 
men who in life were so closely united. Their 
memory may be best emblemed in the trefoil, as 
indissoluble in union, as ever-green, as Irish. 

Some time ago it was believed, that in the 
spread of the English power over this island, in 
the sixteenth century, the native mind of Ireland 
had ''paled its ineffectual fires'' and departed, 
leaving no trace behind. Of course, it could 
only be with the half-read or ignorant that such 
belief had an existence. On what untenable 
ground it was constructed, let the brief tale, now 
to be told, suffice to show. 
^ Among the first members of the faculty oC. 
the Irish college at Louivain, was Hugh Ward, 
a native of Donegal, and a Franciscan Friar. 
He was one of the ancient family of Mac-an- 
Bhaird, the hereditary bards of Tyr-CJonnelL 
He had been educated partly in Salamanca, and 
partly in Paris. He was made, first, Professor 
o£ Divinity in St. Anthony's, and afterwards, in 
a An'ef lapse of time, he became ils ^xsax^aasi ^ik 
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when two sandal'd religious, also natives of 
Donegal, wer^ added to the number of its inmates. 
These were John Colgan, and Michael O'Clery. 
The latter was descended of the ancient chroni- 
clers and Brehons of the same princedom of 
which Ward's ancestors had of old been the • 
bards. These circumstances, of course, produced 
no ordinary fellowship and familiarity between 
the Franciscans. 

Besides, were they not proscribed men, exiles 
for conscience* sake ? They were of that num- 
ber, which invasion had, as it were, forced into 
the ranks of the Catholic clergy, and then left 
them no return to home or its society, save over 
the dark bridge of apostacy. They were of that 
number who swarmed like an inundation into 
the learned places, and the cities of Europe, even 
as, according to St» Bernard, their fdrbears ha(2 
done a thousand years before. In every Univer- 
sity in CSatholic Christendom, there might then 
be fotind, at least, one Irish professor, while 
three, four, or six, were not unfrequently to be 
met in some institutions. St. Anthony's was 
monopolised by men of the same class, and the 
labours of its founder were yearly re-producing 
abundant fruit of learning and piety. These 
three Franciscans are among the most con- 
spicuous of that college's productions. Ward 
lived to commit to press his ''Irish Martyr- 
ology.'' Colgan's ''Lives of the Irish Saints" is a 
work no less famous than de%et^v(\%— ^^^^&s^ 
(yClery was the chief o£ " T\i«i l£c»\« ^^^^^fc^"!^ 
Under some fortunate vofLu'eixcie^ vok^%'*^s5'^ 
0aeb men were throwa iogeCbetX 
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The history of Christendom, from -the fall of 
the Roman empire to the age of the difiasion of 
knowledge, through the discovery of printing, 
and the fonnation of nationalities in £urope, is 
essentially an ecclesiastical history. Call it the 
feudal cycle, or the Moedieval, or what you will, 
the spirit that lit and led it from the day when 
the first Leo confronted Attilla, to that when the 
tenth Leo beheld another Germanic foe in Lu- 
ther, was ecclesiastical. Benedictine civilization 
— the crusades — the expulsion of the Moors and 
Saracens, these are but the higher peaks of the 
world which are now invisible. History delights 
to dwell upon the exodus of civilization through 
those lengthening centuries. Unmindful, indeed, 
would that great monitress of the present, and 
maker of the future, and preserver of the past 
be, if in her stored memory there were not trea- 
sured up the truth, concerning so important a 
cycle in the race of the sons of men. Unmindftd 
and untrue, if she did not record for us and those 
who are to come, the pre-eminence of Rome in 
authority, the successes of the Northmen in 
arms, the supremacy of Ireland in teaching 
knowledge and in practising the heroic works oi 
Christianity. She has done so, or rather, men 
inspired by her have done so ; and of those who 
have wrought in Lreland's vineyard, iliree of the 
chief were they just named. 

Communing together on their common design 
of rescuing the Christian and independent ages 
of their country's existence from oblivion and 
misr^iport, they at last perfected a \>\Mi o^ cs^ 
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ceeded to put it into execution. An Irish press 
was estabHshed in Saint Anthony's college. 
Michael O^Clery was despatched into Ireland to 
collect^ purchase, or transcribe manuscripts ; the 
expenses of the mission were undertaken bj 
Ward. As he progressed in his researches he 
was to forward to Louivain the results, which 
Colgan and Ward were to mould into shapes fit- 
ting to be published. 

Than Michael O'Clery no man could be more 
advantageously employed in such a mission. His 
great characteristics were industry and method. 
He was the very best man who could be sent to 
explore the sunken wreck of Ireland's annals. The 
floating timbers and the lost were not unknown 
to him, for it had been the profession of his ances- 
tors to cherish this knowlege and to instruct their 
children in its secrets. What the Dane had spared 
and the Saxon destroyed, what the " underti^ers" 
had carried away, what the hazards of the anti- 
Elizabethian wars had injured or effaced, was 
alike well known to O'Clery ; what scattered trea- 
sures still existed, he also knew. His task was 
to clear away the foundations of Irish history for 
the erection of a new superstructure. It was to 
be demonstrated that primitive civilization had 
not been chained within the Hellespont. That it 
had found a garden in the West, just under the 
sunset, where its culture produced fruit an hun- 
dred fold. It was to be shown that in her 
Christian ages Ireland reflected back upon. Ruscm^ 
this early human knowlege, ^om'^^-vViSi^^Ossk.^^st 
knowledge of a true faith. TYiesfe t«b«^X^>c^^'>si: 
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dividuollj, or bis colleagaes, could scarce bring 
the world to receive, but they were to find fellow- 
labourers where they least looked for them-— in the 
Protestant Primate, James Usher, and in the 
Auditor-Greneral, James Ware. 

On arriving in Ireland O'Clery directed his 
first attention to the monastic and collegiate re- 
cords of the country. The many memoirs of our 
national apostle and our chief missionary saints 
were his first care, and these (such of them as he 
could obtain for love or for money), he at once 
despatched to Louivain. He then extended his 
researches after what may strictly be termed the 
local chronicles, and out of these he undertook at 
the suggestion of Feargall O'Gara, one of the then 
Members of Parliament for Sligo, to collate a full 
national code of annals. Having ''spent nearly 
fifteen years" in collecting materials for his co- 
labourers of Louivain and for himself, he now took 
up his abode in the Franciscan Convent of Donegal, 
where, assisted by two of his own family and name» 
and by Peregrine CyDuigenan of Kilronan, in 
KoScommon, he composed the well-known ''Annals 
of the Four Masters." 

Meanwhile Ward had died at Louivain. But 
he had not entirely been shut out from the objects 
of his ambition. On receiving the documents and 
MSS. forwarded by O'Clery, he published in 
succession, in the Latin language, an "Lish Max^ 
tyrology''— "The Life of St. Rumold,'' (the Irish 
Apostle of Franconia,) and a treatise or tract ^m 
the ''Names of Ireland." Ward died on the 8tb 
of November, 1636, and was buiie^ V\X>DMi Vhi^ 
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walls of Louivain College.* He bequeathed all 
his historic materials to the care, and for the 
use of his friend, Colgan, who had succeeded him 
in the Professorship of Divinity. He could not 
haye found a legatee worthier of the precious 
deposit. 

In 1634 the "Annals of the Four Masters" 
were completed in the Friary of Donegal. The 
authenticity of the authorship and the comple- 
tion of the labour were solemnly attested by the 
superior and two of the monks, and the testimony 
is countersigned-^-** 0*Donn£ll." At the time, 

* It is deeply to be lamented by every friend of his 
country that no part of the writings of this much-de- 
serving man are yet within the reach of the Irish peo- 
pie. It might have been constructive treason against 
the Penal Laws, to have reprinted them in Dublin a 
oentuiy ago. But those times are past fur ever ; the an- 
gcd of toleration has sworn they shall be no more. The 
fnsh Catholic clergy owe it to themselves to see that the 
merit of making them known in this generation be not 
grasped by others. It is not probahle that laymen would 
undertake the task of editing martyrologies and lives of 
saints ; but there is an increasing class in Ireland who 
begin to regard these sealed books as sacred national 
property, which indeed they are. It were much better, 
however, that hands consecrated to the altar should un- 
chap those memoirs of the canonized and the martyred. 
I«et not tiie Catholic Irish clergy, in the dawn of their 
prosperi^, cast from them the companions of their way 
through the long bleak night, the lamps that lighted 
their Ibet and the staffs that stayed their hands. That 
Ward was no less a man than I have noted him, I might 
quote many authorities to pro^e. Patrick lA^ikch^ vol 
his learned ^^Life of St. Patrick.," mcii'eLWi%\asfiL^ ^sb& 
"iKtoiinibJ[y skilled in Irish an\iqm\XeaC* wjA^Qaa v^Vm:3« 
OD wbicb li wrote. 
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this was R most useful step, and a great ad-vRnci 
in Irish literature. Usher^s first national wori 
appeared in 1632 ; Ware's, not until 1639* Th( 
former was a collection of the epistles of the 
Irish saints from the 5 th to the 10th centuries 
The " Annals" were the first strictly historica 
work on ancient Ireland, (O' Sullivan is modem,] 
which was produced in this century. At firsl 
they went by the name of " Annals of Donegal,' 
and by some they were styled ** The Ulster An- 
nals," but they now bear the popular title of the 
" Four Masters," their composers. After the 
composition of the ** Annals" O'Cleary seems tc 
have returned to Louivain, where we find him 
publishing a "Vocabulary of the Irish Lan- 
guage" in the year of grace 1643. This wa« 
the last effort and the last year of his life, but 
relics of other undertakings both by him and 
Ward are reported to exist in some continental 
collections. 

In 1645, Colgan gave to the press of Saini 
Anthony's College the result of his own and oi 
Ward's unfinished biographical researches. This 
was the " Lives of the Irish Saints." Into thes€ 
volumes as into a museum he has collected the 
most valuable accounts which were known tc 
exist at his time either at home or abroad, of tke 
missionary saints, of the clerical teacherw^, and 
the monastic professors of Ireland, and of the 
disciples who surrounded the apostle Patrick. 
Nearly all our native ecclesiasiical records were 
hefore hSm, the ecclesiastical annalists of the 
*^ntiaent were at bia hand to lend lil^eiix ^jasva 
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tance, and from both he compiled a work famous 
for its learning, and no less for its influence upon 
the learned. The proud title of " Isle of Saints^ 
was therein, for the first time, proved to be a 
deserved one, and all the Catholic scholars of the 
subsequent generations have but endorsed its 
authenticity and propriety. Najy it found its 
way into the circles of the reformed churches ; 
and Ware, Nicholson, Harris, Warner, and 
others in the English language, have turned with 
an alacrity amounting to fondness to those ages 
of learning and of faith. Modem philosophic 
historians have not escaped thisjbifluence, and 
Guizot and Hallam have felt it almost as deeply 
as Baronius and Fleury. It is still acting among 
the best minds of Ireland. 

But, in confessing thus far the utility and ser- 
vice of Colgan's work, it were untrue to overlook 
the fact of which Peter Talbot complained soon 
after its publication — ^that is, the number of 
legends it contains, related with all the gravity 
of facts which were not to be disputed. Far be 
it from us to wish those legends lost, especially 
the better sort of them. They are fabrics spun 
from the rich fancy of our forefathers, and as such 
are faeU as relating to their authors, though 
otherwise they are fiction. But that the multiplica- 
tiohof them, and the absurdity of some particular 
ones, have deleteriously influenced after- writers of 
weak judgment, and disgusted or raised to ridi- 
cule many strong minds who have exAxsim^^ 
them, is very evident. T\i«i\, ^^ \^^^*sM»sia!sfc 
mixture of the unfounded and Oafc Xxvs^^ vo. -W^ 
of Bction always injures t\ie \ftXX«^ "^ ^>^^^^ ' 
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Never was this evil more strikingly exemplifies' ^ 
than, in the instance of St. Patrick. Th^ 
credulity produced Jocelyn, and Jocelyn pro- 
duced Ledwich. To believe truly, it is neces- 
sary to doubt the unreal and extravagant. This 
rule was not in vogue in 1645, or Golgan had 
purged his pages of many sentences ; but that he 
has been charged with more errors than he com- 
mitted, in this way, is conclusively shown by 
OTlaherty.* 

In 1655, the last literary labour of Colgan's 
life appeared — ^his edition of the works of Duns 
Scotus, at Antwerp. * The " seraphic Doctor^ 
seems about this time to have fallen into good 
hands ; Luke Wadding's edition of his writings 
was published at Lyons nearly contemporaneously 
with Colgan's. In the present age, the old 
oracles of philosophy have been much overlooked, 
except by the studious few ; yet the share they 
had in forming the intellect of civilisation de- 
serves close examination. The Scottists for 
many centuries were the greatest sect of thinkers 
in Europe, and they held tiieir ground long 
after the revival of letters. Though Erasmus 
ridiculed, Milton admired their doctrine ; yet 
there are few who now consider it worth knowing. 
As the area of intelligence extends, mind wUl 
necessarily become more retrospective, and thea 
the name of Duns Seotus will shine, as it was 
wont, if not as a guiding star, at least as one 
rightfully belonging to the sphere of light 

John Colgan continued professor of divimtjr 
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L ADthon3r's, pursuing still his plan of col- 
dg, editing, or composing other volumes of 
ives or works of the Irish saints. But whe- 
through want of sufficient leisure, or from 
iilTicuity of obtaining sufficient fresh ma- 
\Bf he did not succeed in completing his new 
;ns. In the year of our Lord 1658, he died, 
near those of Flordnce Conroj and' his two 
;ant co-labourers, hll mortal remains were 
d in the collegiate chapel of Louivain. 
lere is a moral in the lires of these men 
h the reader will not fail to cherish. It is a 
ssome and pleasant one. It preaches in a 
t which cannot be unheard, that no man, 
ver humble, need despair of serving Ireland* 
I we see three men, whose solemn vow was 
rtj, whose girdle the cord of their austere 
*, whose sole support the staff, by a combi- 
n of purest enthusiasm produce works, two 
hich at least are of the most valuable of our 
ric treasures. Unpensioned, unpatronised, 
jut a hope of gain, they entered on their 

arduous task, and persevered, until death, 
s prosecution. Three lives consecrated to 
sacred work ! Three names reserved for 
place of glory in their country's esteem ! 
r have traced the faith of the Celtic apostle 
ads most distant ; have told of St. Buan's 
irs in Iceland and St. jSuiwan in the Or- 
}, of St. Killian on the Rhine, and St. 
old in the Wilderness, of Columban'a Aj^ 
aian seminary, whence DanXft w^<^^ <5«vwv^^ 

about to compose hia great 0\n\aXlvBSi^'S^^> 
hose annala are full oi naTwa^ Xiea.'CsS^ft.^^s^ 
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religion or consecrated by genius. They 
lowed the gleam of the Celtic sword and 
jionnd of the dairseacb over seas and countr 
and they hare shown us the glorious page whei 
is written the fields and the fortunes of the Da 
who vainly sought to subject Ireland to the I 
ner of the two ravens. These great things ¥ 
done by three exiled Franciscan friars. 
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SIR JAMES WARE. 

Author of "Liyes of the Irish Bishops/' **The Irish 
Writers," ** Irish Antiquities," &c. &c. 

Like an Herculean pillar by the Strait, arises 
the eminent figure of Sir James Ware beside 
the confluence of our ancient and modern litera- 
tures. 

For several generations back, he has been 
almost the sole authority, at all popularly known 
or consulted on the antiquities of Ireland and its 
remote literary biograpiiy. Less wedded to 
theory, and personally less blameful than Usher, 
his productions have been much more generally 
read and received. Less credulous than Colgan, 
and more agreeable in his style than O'Clery; 
less profound than OTlaherty, yet more accessible 
than Mac Firbiss or Lynch, he has long been 
well-nigh the sole resource for the majority of 
students of Irish history, who had courage to 
fiing behind them the miserable compilations so 
called, and to travel for pure information to its 
original possessors. To the accuracy and fulness 
of his knowledge, we must»'in a great degi'ee, 
ascribe that power which happily preserved the 
spirit of Irish history from ttx\ittiC,\A!a\\^ ^ ^'^ 
hands of those clumsy and dis\ioix^sX Y^^Jcsfcx^^s^ 
whom it was so often attempted dxxxvcv^ ^'^ ^'^^' 
037 ^^ P^t. 
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James Ware was bom the heir of his father't 
name and the Irish Auditor-Generalship, on th< 
26th of November, 1594, in Castle-street, DuUin 
He graduated of Trinity College, after being sii 
years a student within its walls. 

Fortunately for himself and for us, Ware 
early in life, made the acquaintance and securec 
the friendship of Dr. Usher. The latter faac 
then only the forecast of his fame about him 
But his example, and probably his advice, mus 
have largely contributed to turn the mind o 
Ware towards national studies. Usher seems U 
have taken a most brotherly interest in his sue* 
cess; when his first work was ready for the press 
Usher, in a previous publication — ^his book Dt 
PrimorduB — ^bespoke for him a favourable au 
dience,* and in every other respect facilitated hit 
fame. Indeed, the Archbishop was ever read] 
to give learned industry its due, except when ii 
appeared in direct personal antagonists, as in the 
instance of (^Sullivan Beare. 

The works of Sir James Ware as antiquarian, 
biographer, and editor, would form aevenU 
volumes. The chief of them are his Lives of the 
Irish Bishops, and Lives of the Irish Writer^ 
his *' Irish Antiquities,'' his '* Annals of Irelandj 

* " While I am entering mto the consideration of ^ 
gesting the chronology of the Hebrews, Greeks, Bomaai, 
and other nations, the courteous reader may, from tU 
labours of Sir James Ware of Dublin, knight, our mori 
worthy Anditor-(>eneral, expect the Annals <^ Xvai 
land, together with a Catalogue of the writers of oui 
countrjr, out of which, may be diawn a eoirndkenXAa voo^ 

DIv ^ thnaa nrAnfm nnAn vrliinVt T VtAVA 'Wnhcv A«f^e\MB^ 
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onder the Reigns of Henry YII. and YIIL, of 
Edward VI., and Qaeen Mary.** These appeared 
chiefly from the Dublin press, and, at intervals, 
between the years 1626 and 1665. Originally 
they were written in Latin, and the first complete 
edition was in several small volumes. Walter 
Harris translated them into English about th« 
year 1745, and published them with additions in 
two large volumes dedicated to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, then Viceregent of Ireland. As an 
editor, Ware did good service to the English- 
speaking people of Ireland in his time, by his 
editions of Spenser's View, Hanmer^s Chronicle^ 
and Campion's History of Ireland. He also 
gave to the Irish public, an edition of the Anr 
nals of " the Venerable Bede :" all very impor- 
tant contributions to the reading stock of that 
day. 

Eminent biographers, above all men, deserve 
to be the subjects of succeeding biographers. 
They staad between us and a desirable know- 
ledge, and it is well we should know their own 
characters, that we may not be deceived by their 
descriptions of others. Boswell's Life of John- 
son is, if so read, the most useful gloss on John- 
son's Lives of the British Poets. In the accounts 
that have reached us of Plutarch, we see clearly 
that love of military glory, and admiration for 
eloquence, which has coloured with a generous, 
and, betimes, deceiving hue, the equivocal or bad 
actions of so many of his subjects. S\x 3«K&fi& 
Ware was not a Plutarch, neiti^^T "^w^X^ft ^^'^^Josk.- 
ioa, but bis life forms the beeX V«^ V> >teft ^w^^^^- 
ttmding of hla writings. 
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man, understood the Irish language,* and was 
not unacquainted with the national failings and 
\'irtues. But, on the other hand, Ormond was a 
man of small shabby passions, avarice led his 
great mind blindly to the precipice as a dwarf 
would have led a sightless giant. To this impo- 
sing character, Ware devoted himself with cha- 
racteristic ardour, and the confidence he placed it 
his ExceHencj seems to have been returned fuUjK 
Ware took a leading part in all the chief events 
of this memorable vice-regency. He became one 
of the Irish privy council ; in '43 he aided in 
drafting the terms of a treaty which was submitted 
to the confederate Catholics but rejected by thenir; 
in '45, with the Earl of Boss and Sir Henry 
Tichbome he held an inquiry into the case of tho 
Earl of Glamorgan, then confined a state prisoner 
in the castle ; in the same year he went to Oxford 
with Tichbome and Lord Brabazon as deputies 
from Ormond and the English party to the king. 
While staying at Oxford, for the prosecution of 
his mission, he had the degree of doctor of laws 
conferred upon him by that university. Re- 
turning from this visit to England, the negoti- 
ators were overtaken at sea by a parliamentarian 
frigate, taken, and consigned to the tower for ten 
months, when they were exchanged. Ware had 
used the precaution, however, before they were 
captured, of destroying all the official documents 
in his possession. In '46 he was agaitv tAvliiv^ vc^ 
Dublin for Ormond and thel£»n^&\i VoXfc't'^^'S'*^^ 
ID '47 he waa given over aa oue o^ >;N\fe'W«^-'^'^' 

* Carte* pas»ui^. 
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of an ancient Irish civilization, by whici] 
reminiscences he was as thoroughly absc 
ever were the sons of De Burgh when they 
the Mac William Eighter and Oughter. 
not been for the sectarian warfare of the a; 
Usher and he, and all the men and the 
the Pale would have grown thoroughly Ir 
a strong Celtic bias. The longer that com 
raged the more untrue and dogmatical 
Irish historical writers on both sides. Thi 
been few since Ware's day that can compi 
him for depth of research and breadth of 
ality. Considering that he lived with t 
horrid stories ringing in his ears — when th 
controversy of Celt and Saxon was sti] 
fought — while the hell-broth of sectari( 
made '^ thick and slab " by an hundred lo 
ingredients, was boiling over with its e^ 
or evil fears, how hard to escape — ^yet 1 
from their influence does not Ware tow< 
our history! Forty years he laboure< 
national history and character for Irela 
amid scenes such as threatened to efface al 
and repose for the future from the land, 
man, seemingly bom to live in a library 
produce the past, he effected much of thi 
and that amid other claims and duties hi| 
genial to his character. A great, per 
bookworm, a sincere receiver and transi 
truth was Sir James Ware. 
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^ LYNCH, BISHOP OF KILLALA. 

of «* Cambrensii Eversus;** "Letter to M. 
Boileau ;*' ** AlithinologU ;*' &c. 

many sage maxims which emanated from 
ktured mind of £dmund Burke, few are 
known or more apparent in their wisdom 
lis : — " No people, who do not often look 
» their ancestors, can look forward to p06- 
' It is the utterance of an oracle ; and no 
is standing amid her statues in Delphi, no 
an doctor fresh inspired from the perusal 

words of the messengers of Ood, ever 
ords to a more profound truth. Thank 
we» Irishmen, have an antiquitj to look 

that every day looms clearer and higher 

our view. We look back and we find 
with the soldier ; and mercy and medita- 
Lth the druid ; song enthroned in the high 
; and womanhood respected, regarded, and 
i. We look, and find a paganism which 
;ed no human life on its altars, which 
I to Christianity a bloodless seat^ nor asked 
artyr to satisfy, or give a pretext to its 
tion. We find our yo\m% OKns^&sKM^;:^^ 
gr coihges by the faireal tvi^t^^^*k«^ ^^ 
•s might come and learn tha \x\3J0a& w. "« 
», and study the knov\ed^e ^^."^^^^x. 
^nbsLbitania. We fixA i*^ *^^^ ^ 



.. wuaiieinagne, and teach hai 
of Alfred. 

Modern times have seen a sac 
ancient picture. Two enemies ca 
at the close of the 12th century. . 
and an English king — ^the invadei 
Empress and Gerald Barry, calle 
They were well matched in the e: 
came to cheat, the other to libel ; 
tain adultery and derive a royal 
rape, the other to show that the 
thus ruled, deserved no better, but 
fate. The one drove down the J 
met by hospitality rather than si 
when the colony he had planted b< 
inland from the eastern shore, tl 
with steel ^d spear. The other al 
an encroachment upon the dearee 
the country — ^its history and charac 
his calumnies began to spread, he. 
but with thA r*^- -'* " 
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>f humanity," in his own city, in 1622. In that 
^ear, James the Pedant had issued a commis- 
don to inquire into the state of education in Ire- 
and, at the head of which was placed James 
[Jsher, then chancellor of St. Patrick's. The 
commission visited Galway, and called Lynch 
before them. The interview is thus recorded 
yj Usher : — ** "We found at Galway a public 
ichool-master, named Lynch, placed there by the 
citizens, who had great numbers of scholars, not 
)nly out of the province [Connaught], but out 
)f the * Pale,' and other parts, resorting to him. 
fVe had proofe during our continuance in that 
;itie, how his schollars proffitted under him, by 
he verses and orations which they brought us. 
We sent for that school-master before us, and 
leriously advised him to conform to the religion 
established ; and, not prevailing with our advices, 
¥6 enjoined him to forbear teaching ; and I, the 
Chancellor, did take recognizance of him and 
K)me others of his relatives in that citie, in the 
lum of £400 sterling, to his Magesty's use, that 
Tom thenceforth he should forbear teaching any 
nore without the license of the Lord Deputy." • 
Sad an enemy told this tale of Usher, we could 
lot have believed it. 

The ejection of Lynch from his school may 
lave thrown him into the church. He next 
imerges from obscurity as Archdeacon of Tuam, 
n 1641, and as a strenuous opponent of the 
l^ancio's policy in the succeeding years. "I 

'Regal Visitation Book, A.l>. X^"^, ^^- ^"»-^^^ 
Ibrnry, Dublin. 
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opposed the same body, Ix 
they demanded too much, 
montane in their assertions 
The opposition of Walsh w 
sonal, that 'of Lynch was fo 
pie and sustained by reaso 
the history of the past, 
similar to that which was 
i^r^fYio in hia renlv to the < 
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demnation of all who had opposed him. To 
this work Lynch resolved to replj, and accord- 
ing! j prodti^, in 1669, his *' Alithinologia," in 
four tomes. In 1664, he published four other 
tomes, as a supplement to the first. Both ap- 
peared under U)e signature of Eudoxus AlUhi- 

But the great labour of his life was his 
^'CambrensiB Eversus," under the anonymous 
of '' Gratianus Lucius," first published in 1662. 
Giraldus Cambrensis had in the twelfth century 
written two works on Ireland — an ** Hibemia 
Topographia" and an '* Hibernia Expugnata." 
In each of these he put forth the foulesi fictions 
as truths regarding Ireland. He represented 
the most horrid crimes as universal ; murder and 
incest and fornication as common occurrences. 
He also painted the people as in theory irreli- 
giouB, and the clergy in practice immoraL Yet 
wild and irreconcUeable though his statements 
were, still he was cited as an authority by the 
writers of his own country. In the early part of 
the century Usher and O' Sullivan had passingly 
exposed his falsehood : but the character of his 
work remained to be totally overthrown by 
Lynch. Keating had complained forty years be- 
fore, that '< Cambrensis was chiefiy quoted by 
the English, though a very partial historian ;" 
and Ware had repeatedly made similar observa- 
tions. All men, in short, who had really sudied 
the remote condition of XreVaxi^ <iwafe \ft "^^ 
conclusion thsii he was an atxaixX. ^-axv^ti^^. ^\^a>% 
" Cambrensis Eversus" of liyiicVi ^^^a «^ ^^ ^^"^^ 
iote to the poison. If he co\iV^ it^o\. ^^^^^^"^^^ 
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virus eating into the marrow of England, he at 
least effectually prevented its ravages extending 
to our own writers and those of the Continent. 
It is a work " showing," says Harris, " a great 
compass of knowledge in the history of his own 
country and other polite literature." " Lynch,'* 
observes Ledwich, " was a good scholar and an- 
tiquary." 

Soon after the Restoration, Lynch returned 
to L:^land. Li 1669, he wrote a "Life of Bishop 
Francis Kervan." Nicholson reports to have seen 
in his handwriting a series of " Choice Flowers," 
or selections from the Annals of Lreland, from 
the year of 1200 till 1503.* Thfe work, if re- 
covered, might be an appropriate sequel to his 
" Cambrensis E versus." He was also the author 
of a "Letter to M. Boileau, Professor of History 
in the University of Paris, showing that the 
Scots who first taught at Oxford and Paris were 
not Caledonian but Hibernian Spots. This is 
merely an amplification of the 17th chapter of 
his work against Cambrensis. 

Lynch was consecrated Bishop of Killala some 
years after his return home, in the possession of 
which dignity he died, at a good old age. He 
left behind him a character to be imitated and 
envied. He was one of those few men who have 
stood or could have stood alone in their ages. 
His opposition to the Nuncio, who was his dear 
friend, his personal modesty and his great in- 
dustry in study, are highly honourable traits in 
tbe story of bis life. He was a m«ji o£ Vi\^b «« 

• Historical Librarf 
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strong principles, whose love for truth was ma- 
nifested alike in his antiquarian labours and his 
personal conduct* He would not be a party to 
what he regarded as the erroneous doctrines of 
the Nuncio ; neither would he suffer Cambrensis 
to remain unconfuted. In his *' Alithinologia" 
he defended himself and those who thought with 
him in the Confederacy, from the charge of dis- 
loyalty on the one hand, and of insubordination 
on the other ; in his '* Cambrensis Eversus" he 
defended his country with the same ardour that 
he had before displayed in defending himself. The 
one virtue, an uncompromising devotion to truth, 
which is an epitome of all virtues, was his great 
characteristic. Had he been less fixed in faith- 
fulness to his own convictions, he might have 
been more distinguished, for fame and fidelity 
are but too often separable. Too honest to follow 
a party, and too studious to form one, he had 
few to cheer his actions during his lifetime, or 
to report his vii*tues after death. Of him, as of 
Coriolanus, it could have been said truly : 

*' His nature is too noble for the world ; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder." 

His character is the only one, perhaps, among 
the Irish opposition to the Nuncio, which can 
contrast with Wadding's or with French's. On 
the other side it may be said of him safely, that 
every fact recorded of him is to his honour and 
Bdvantage. 
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FATHER LUKE WADDING. 

Author of "Scriptores Ordinum Minorum/' **AniMili 
of the Friars Minor/' and Founder of St. ludore'i 
College, Borne. 

CoifTEBfiPORANEOUSLT with Conroy and Ushery 
and the other famous men, previously recorded in 
these pages, there appeared before the world, one 
no less remarkable and respectable in literature, 
and in his services to his country. This was 
Father Luke Wadding, a native of the city of 
Watei*ford, the confidant of cardinals, the favou- 
rite of successive pontiffs, the Annalist of his 
Order, and the greatest production of his native 
city. 

He was born on the 8th of October, 1588. 
His father was a merchant in wealthy circum- 
stances ; his mother, sister to Peter Lombard, 
the Catholic Primate of Lreland. An elder bro- 
ther, Matthew, superintended his preliminary 
studies, until he was of an age to be sent abroad 
for their completion. In 1603, he was placed under 
the tuition of the Irish Jesuits in Lisbon. He 
graduated, finally, under the roofs of the vener- 
able Coimbria. The University was founded when 
the city of Coimbria was the capital of Portugali 
in 1288, in the reign of King Dinis. The river 
Mondego runs past its wa\\a, N7\i\c\i tv^% ^c%.xi^ 
above bills clothed with oWve txees. 
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Wadding's friends had designed him for the 
church, and he chose to prefer the Regular 
Orders. In his seventeenth year he commenced 
a novitiate, according to the rulers of the Friars 
Minor of St. Francis, and at twentj-five was or- 
dained hj John Emanuel, bishop of Yiseo. In 
what vigils of prayer and of study the eight in- 
tervening years were past, the tongue of his 
guardian-angel alone can telL 

As a priest, the first field of his labours was 
the convent church of Liria,^ in whose pulpit he 
preached with great success, *^ in the language of 
the country." From Liria, he was called by 
the University of Salamanca, famous all over 
Europe for its learning and munificence, where 
he was successively installed as Master of the 
Students, and as Professor of Divinity. Here 
the controversy of the "Immaculate Conception"' 
was fitrenuously urged to a determination, and 
by none more so than by Wadding. In 1618, 
Philip the Third resolved on sending a depu- 
tation on this purpose to Rome, at the head of 
which, was a' Trejo, bishop of Carthagena. 
Wadding was appointed theologian to the em- 
bassy, and after an interview with the pious 
monarch, he set out with the rest from Madrid 
for the eternal city. 
Arrived in Rome, the deputation took up its 

* This andent city is in the heart of the classio ground 
of Poartogal. Above it ^wns the castle of Ein^ DinU 
** the farmer/' and a few houM iownicj qe^ N3^^ ^^^ 
iMd, conducts to the ancient moiiMitex«» cA "^^S^^iSSa.^ 

Mad Alc<aiac9p and on the oth«i to ^^a» V»xj2JW«t»SB5 ^ 

Coitabn. 
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abode in the palace of Cardinal a' Trejo, brother 
to the bishop. The latter, after vaiioua inter- 
views with the coUege of cardinals, effected bis 
purpose, and all, but Wadding, returned rejoic- 
ingly to Spain. ^He had resolved to remain in 
Rome. Here was to him a whole world of 
labour, and in the centre of Christendom, where 
the chiefs of the church had their home. Here, 
in innumerable archives, were mouldering ma- 
nuscripts, passing daily into dust, and thus dis- 
solving the labours of many a laborious brain< 
It would, indeed, be shame, if, while Florence 
and aU Italy were raging in their Hellenic fever 
of Plato, and Aristotle, and Sophocles, the pious 
wntings of Christian saints and fathers, with 
which the city abounded, should know no retn- 
val. He beheld herein a great literary province 
stretched out before him, but one totally untrodden 
and unused by man. He, therefore, resolved not 
to return to Salamanca. 

The success of the mission of the Lnmaculate 
Conception, had made his name extensively 
known in Catholic countries. From various re- 
ligious bodies in Italy and Spain he received 
letters of thanks for his great exertions, and fall 
of admiration at his learning. Cardinal Sandoval 
of Toledo and the enthusiastic King Philip 
likewise wrote him many warm congratula- 
tions and thanks. A' Trejo would fain have 
Itim continue an inmate of his palace ; but 
Wadding preferred the Franciscan convent of 
St FetePa for his home, aa mox^ %\i\teLbl& to Us 
profession. Here, in tlie tYi\Tt\e.^ -j^w «:^\o 
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devote himself unweariedly to the task of a col- 
lector and editor ; one in most cases as arduous, 
but unfairly less valued, than that of the original 
writer. For it has been too often taken for 
granted that those who edit the works of others 
have no genuine powers of their own — than 
which no fallacy is more entirely fallacious. 
Human knowledge as it exists to-day owes, per- 
haps, as much to the, collectors and editors of 
rare and disappearing works in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as it does to the original 
authors of the eighteenth. Of the former num- 
ber was Wadding. 

Angelo de Paz, a deceased brother of St. 
Peter's convent, had left behind him several 
tracts of value and learning, which Wadding 
collected and published in successive volumes in 
the years 1621, '23, and '25 successively. In 
1623, he also published an edition of the works 
of St. Francis, the founder of his Order, with 
original annotations. The former was printed at 
Rome, at the expense of Cardinal a' Trejo ; the 
latter was published at Antwerp. An Obser- 
vantin Franciscan of a Roman convent had, by 
years of unremitting labour, compiled four tomes 
of a Hebrew Concordance, which lay, after his 
death, unpublished. By permission of Gregory 
XV., Wadding put this huge work to press, 
corrected *' the proofs," and dedicated it to his 
Holiness. In 1624, he edited two separate works 
on Biblical Criticism, wblcVi \i«L^ ^i\^i>aMc^si ^ai»». 
unknown ; the one from the pen. oi ^^.« K»J^<2>^ 
of Lisbon, the other composed \>7 w\ ^\i««;3^^^ 
Insb Franciscan, styled Thomas H\bcTU\c>»»- 

F 3 
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es him to take rank with Baronius and the 
adists, ^d the other luminaries of church 

7- 

t while this work was in progress he had 

and weighty concerns on his hands. In 

he puhlished a '* Life of Thomasius, Pa- 
h of Alexandria," and in 1641, that of St. 
s of Picenium. This hiographical indina- 
>f his mind continued for some years, and 
ips he found it a relief from the heavier 
r of the "Annals." Thus, in 1650, he 
i the life of the Franciscan GauUensis, and, 
557, "A Memoir of Anselm, Bishop of 
a/' This latter work has thrown a flood of 

upon a most interesting period in the his^ 
of Christendom — ^the age of Hildebrand.. 
fidelity to that extraordinary man manifested 
[atilda of Parma, and the terrible example 

of Henry the Emperor, are strongly der 
i. Soon after the appearance of this work^ 
iblished an expurgated edition of the "Ifive* 
le Popes and Cardinals" by Ciaconius, !€► 
ii he at first intended to have made some ad- 
IS ; but he afterwards relijiquished that pur* 

ke Ware, thig man also was forced by circmn* 
es to become a politician. But though he 
i not have sought of himself such a charae* 
he was certainly unwillii^g to avoid it^ and 
iffide^nt reasons. One waa this. He had not 
a year in l^ome when lift \»^iwafc lwssS&j8>:i 
the surviving Ulster T^^\xgft«ft> '^^^^ ^^^ 
wanied Aodh O'Neift \n ^Vb otS^. ^^:^> 
fi^d died there but two ye«^^^^^^^^ 
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a person to bring him an exact account of Irish 
affairs.'* The same author adds : " Nothing of 
any consequence was stirred in relation to the 
disposition of bishopries or benefices in Ireland, 
to the ecclesiastics of the Roman persuasion, nor 
anything else transacted concerning that country, 
wherein he did not bear a great part, especially 
after Cardinal Ludovisius was declared Protector 
of Ireland, by Urban VHL''* The "confede- 
rate Catholics" aware of his anxiety for their 
success, appointed him in 1642 their agent, at 
Rome, at the same time formally thanking him 
for his "past zeal and services." Soon after, 
when Urban VIII., of the family of Barberini, 
was raised to the Papacy, his influence still in- 
creased, and he obtained the appointment, or 
caused it to be rendered operative, of Nicholas 
Rinnuncinni, Archbishop of Fermo, as Nuncio to 
Ireland, notwithstanding the unhandsome treat- 
ment received by Scampari, the former legate, 
from their worships of the municipality of Li- 
merick. When Rinnuncinni left Rome he had in 
his possession these sums of money for the pur- 
pose of his journey, viz, — ^from the Pope £12,000, 
from Cardinal Barberini 1'0,000 crowns, from 
Father Luke Wadding 26,000 crowns.f To 
obtain this sum in Italy, Wadding must have 
preached up another crusade. 

The mission of Rinnuncinni failed. Whether 
the fault lay in his irascibility or in the craven and 
-pauper tone taken by the Ormandist faction, we 
will not here say. While he was in Ireland^ the 

• Harris's Ware, vol. % ^, UQ. 
f Carte'ft Ormond, passim. 
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honour, how great soever, conferred upon myself.** 
This is the sentiment of a really great mind.l 

After the return of the luckless Nuncio to 

Itsij^ the connexion h^tween Ireland and Borne 

ceased to he official, and Wadding's duties as Iri^h 

agent became less numerous and pressiug. The 

intervals of his leisure he ^gain turned to literary 

account. He engaged in a controversy with two 

Spanish Augustinians, Herrerra and Marque, 

on the subject of the original of St. Francis' vow 

and discipline. They contended that both were 

derived from their own more ancient order, of 

which they held St. Francis to be a pupil. But 

Wadding in three tracts maintained that his rule 

was his own, and not imitated after any other. 

He would not have his founder dependant upon 

any one, in this respect. He also prepared an 

edition of the works of Duns Scotus, revised them 

and added elucidations and comments ; it was 

published at Lyons, under the superintendence of 

two brothers of St. Francis, appointed to that 

duty by their superior. 

In his declining years he becapoie for the second 

* Hihemia Dominicana, p. 876. 

f The only Irisbman raised to the purple in this cen- 
tnzy was Henry Norris, who is even said by some to 
bflYe b^n bom at Verona. He was originally a monk 
of the Angnstinian Order, and the champion of his great 
patron, as Conroy had been two generations earlier. He 
was successively lecturer on ecclesiastical history at Pisa, 
and Ubrarian of the Vatican. He wrote •• A. Hvafew^ 
ofPelagianism," ** AIEstoTy otlTri^«.\:vtva«^;' vsA^-^ic^sBt 
works. Id 1G95 he was made & cax^vMX, wv^ vsv>^^^^^ 
^Oed, fiw colleeted works, fltve ^Vaanft* loVtfi, ^wt^-^^ 
Jkbed At Verona in 1729. c 6 '^> *• > '•"> V* "^ 
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to establish the reputation of his ( 
ding, in his old age, as we have 
its direction and management. Ii 
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when no longer able to take hif 
cardinals and pontiffs, that he 
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CI>«tober> 16579 ^^ was relieved from these dis- 

t;xacting thoughts by death. His funeral was 

solemnly celebrated ; his grave is in St. Isidore's, 

Wknd. over it a tomb, rais^ to his memory by a 

iQoble Roman, who was his friend through lile— 

Xlercules Bocconii, It bears a brief inscription 

in Xfatin. 

It IB a pleasure to pause and contemplate the 
csharacter of a man like this. The great feature 
of his mind seems to have been its desire after 
ctmplitude. We are told that he had projected a 
iT^ork to be entitled " A View of the Bishoprics 
of the World,** and it is just such a one as his 
industry, if mitazed by other cares, would have 
delighted in completing. His '* Annals*' bear 
evidence of the preponderance of this feature. 
He seems to have known himself well, and to 
have proposed such labours as would try his 
strength to the utmost. Around him were tlie 
materials for such achievements ; the library of 
the Vatican, the. collection of the Barberini and 
every other in Rome, were at his disposal He 
resolved to use them freely. His industry must 
have been a thing of system and solemn resolu- 
tion. It could not have been an impulsive and 
fluctuating feeling that enabled him to accom- 
plish such great ends. The catalogue of the 
works he produced would alone form a respecta« 
ble list for the Ubrary of a convent or a church- 
msa. Pity it is the indomitable spirit which ani- 
mated him, so seldom came westward of the 
Alps. He had designed, we learn, ^' A General 
History of Ireland ;" but it was not in Rome such 
a work could best be done* 'ftw^ \i<&\i'w^\^Sx.>»k^ 
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chapter of Irish history in his o' 
future chroniclers of the Catholic 
will not overlook. He had left Irei 
was bred in the Peninsula, his for 
in Rome, yet his heart and hopes 
frequently to Ireland than to any 
We can well believe him when he i 
he valued any subsidy gained for h 
honour that could be conferred upon 
declining to be recommended as a 1 
be raised to the cardinalate, there was 
something like self-love mingled with 
lity. It was a pride in his Order, j 
simplicity of his name. Father was 
more genial name than Lord Cardina 
was he, the hard-labouring scholar to 
over moth-eaten parchments in a supei 
with jewelled hand, and preceded by 
attendants ? No ; he would remain sim 
Wadding, and write himself O. S. F., 
the boast of his Order, rather than th< 
ruler in the Church. A love and revei 
his Order and for Ireland, seem to have 
two strongest sentiments of his soul, 
served in literature, both he served i 
life ; to both his fame is a rich legacj 
life ft noble lesson. 
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AmtiKMT of «• The Book of MaoFlrbiss;" ^Dictionuy 
of the Brehon Laws ;" &c. 

WanJB Connaught was yet in its glory, in the 
district of Tireragh or Tirawley on the Moy, in 
Sligo^ stood the castle of Lecan Mac Firbiss, 
erected and endowed by the princes of Lower 
Connaught, for the hereditary antiquarians of 
their district. The family of the Mac Firbisses 
had lived there for many generations, occupied 
in recording the local history and genealogies, 
and in expounding the laws of the land, and 
their castle was hdid almost as sacred in Sligo 
as the neighbouring wood of Foclut, from which 
" the voice of the Irfeh" first went out to St. 
Patrick in his sleep, calling him to the apostle- 
.sbip* Social war and invading rapine furled 
their angry banners before its gate and marched 
on ; time and power had spared it until its vene- 
rable walls became themselves historicaL Not 
the least distinguished of its owners, was he, in 
whose lifetime it was lost, the last antiquary of 
Lecfui, Duald Mac Firbiss.* 

• AmontgBt his anGestor« "waa Qm^^^ Qwia»'\^»R.^>J^«»%^ 

Author of that feaiou«*'Boo\Ld£l*^«Mi." TitgBKtV^^ 

to preBCTwe it amid the ca«ua\ti«a ot \^% ^'^'S^^^C;^ 

afterwArda, it fell into the hMiAa ot 3«i» ^^^^ ^**^ 
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The history of a stndiotis life is usually short. 
If the man of letters live apart from the world, 
we can see little of what we call incident, in his 
existence. To the outward look he lives a re- 
gular life, unvariegated by joys or pains. There 
are few who can believe that to gain a fact is an 
event in his existence — ^to cloar up an historic 
doubt, a sort of Columbian victory — ^to succeed 
in rescuing a good name from obloquy, a delight 
not short of that which poets feel when crowned 
with laurel by the people of their native plaoes. 
A life of feeling cannot be understood by the 
world, nor will it believe in its reality, except it 
shall have seen much of the man. That Mac 
Firbiss was one of the quiet, busy order of 
minds, who know very little of the world about 
them, the world knowing as little of them, will be 
seen. He was born about the close of the six- 
teenth or early in the seventeenth century^— 
He was sent as a pupil to the Mac Egans, he- 
reditary Brehons in Ormond, who held the key 
of the still binding Brehon laws, and were well 
versed in all branches of Milesian lore. What 
length of years he spent with them is onre^ 
corded. 

In 1641, when the northern storm swept the 
land, bearing ruin broadly as the isle itself before 

That monarch in his flight carried it to Paris, wheare, in 
presence of a notary and witnesses he deposited it in th« 
Irish College. In 1787» the Chevalier O'BeiUy procured 
its restoration to Ireland ; from him through the hands 
of General Yallanccy it passed to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, where it mmama. It was compiled in the firar- 
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it, the old castle of Lecan, consecrated to a dy- 
nasty of annalists for so many ages, was disman- 
tled and rifted by its fury. Duald Mac Firbiss 
was then about the middle age, but he had only 
his parchments and codes of laws to place b^ 
tween himself and ruin, and in such a season 
these defences availed him little. '* This family 
lost their hereditary possessions ; but the ruins 
of their castle, bearing their name, still survive, 
and give melancholy interest to a dreary land- 
scape." * His life was henceforth that of a wan- 
derer. He was never more to sit at a hearth he 
could call his own :— 

** The bigots of the iron time, 

Had called his harmless art a crime." 

He proceeded to Galway, where there was then a 
Catholic college founded, under the tutelage of 
St. Nicholas, the patron of the City of Tribes, 
and there for a time he taujj^ht and resided. 
There he finished that work which bears his 
name — one of the most important of the original 
authorities of Irish history. In introducing it to 
the reader, he gives this brief account of its con- 
tents and authorship. ** The place, time, author, 
and cause of writing this book are : — ^the place, 
the College of St. Nicholas, in Galway ; the 
time, the time of the religious war between the 
Catholics of Ireland and the heretics of Ireland, 
Scotland, and England, particularly the year of 
1650 ; the person or author, Duald, the son of 

. • Remarks of George Petrie, delivered before tlia 
ttoyal Irish Academy, L83ft. p. \\. 
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Giolla losa More Mac Firbiss, historian, &e^ 
Lecan Mac Firbiss in Tireragh, on the ]i^| 
and the cause of writing the book is to incr^ ^ 
the glory of God, and for the information of ^ 
community in general."* 

The importance of a portion of thin com- 
pilation — the "Book of Mac Firbiss" — Is thus 
spoken of by Charles O'Connor, of Balanagar : — 
*' In that copy we have an account of tiie tribes 
of Ireland, in the beginning of the second oen* 
tury. It throws additional light upon the his- 
tory of that and some subsequent ages, and it 
undoubtedly the most ancient ^oeomeat of Celtic 
topography yet discovered." f " The contents of 
the volume," says Mr. Petrie, " may be described 
in general terms as historical-genealogical, being 
a history of the several colonies who established 
themselves by conquest in Ireland, with genealo- 
gies of the principal families who descended from 
them, carried down in many instances to the 
time of the compiler."^ The original work 
nearly a century since became the property of 
Chancellor Jocelyn, founder of the house of 
Boden, in whose family it had been presarved 
privately, until in 1838, it was obtained iiom 
the present Lord Boden and transcribed for the 
Boyal Irish Academy. Mac Firbiss had made 
an abstract of the original with some correcfcioiiB; 
this work Charles O'Connor, the elder, supposed 
to have been lost, and thereon attempted to sup- 
ply the deficiency its absence was found to oreate* 

• 

• PSetrie's Bemarks, pp. 4, 5. 
/ OgygiA Vindicated, p. xxix. ^Yett\fe'*l^«o«sdi^ 
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Its discovery and O'Connor's notes now com- 
bined, for the enlargement and elucidation of thtf 
original, make the **Book of Mac Firbiss" aa 
invaluable treasury of remote Irish information. 

The other works of the Antiquary of Lecan 
were, **A Dictionary of the Ancient BrehoQ 
Laws, with Annotations," and *'A Catalogue of 
Irish Writers and Manuscripts." The former 
work the elder O'Connor considered as "the 
great desideratum of his age," and the latter, Mr, 
Fetrie says, ** would be of the highest impor- 
tance, as its loss would be an irreparable injury 
to Irish literature." And this last writer sup- 
poses its recovery still possible, as it was quoted 
by Theophilus (yFlanigan so recently as thirty 
years ago. Until these works, or either of them, 
be restored to us, it will not be easy to persuade 
the Irish public of the fulness of their obligations 
to Doald Mac Firbiss. 

To return to the personality of the present 
sketch. How long Mac Firbis continued at the 
College of St. Nicholas, in Galway, is undeter- 
mined ; but it is probable that when *the Council 
of the Catholic Confederacy had retreated to that 
Imcient city as its last stronghold, and when 
**th<9 heretics of Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land," for whom he seems to have entertained no 
love, were pressing around its walls, the anti- 
qiiary departed with the congenial spirit of peace 
from its gates. Did he wander back again to the 
loofless houses of his forefathers? "D\!iL \\fc SltKs. 
into the rude hands of .the l^a^wet^*^ ^^'^ V^ 
qMred from pity where lie a\io\^^VL«^^\s^<»a.^^ 
eeired with the honour valour evex ^v-aa \!^^^ ^ 
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science? Or, did he hide himself among 
peasantry of the remotest glens of Connau 
and, 

«< Four, to please the peasant's ear. 
The strains a king had loved to hear?** 

Alas I Time has no memory for what man 
gets ; there are no answers to these questioni 
The only glimpse we can again catch of 
Firbiss, is as he sits and translates in the lib 
of Sir James Ware. Close by, with his au« 
and earnest face, sits " our worthy auditor-g 
ral." It is early in the year of our Lord 1 
Look well at these two old men. Their co 
real fellowship will not be for long. Death 
December gloom is to settle upon the lea 
and laborious knight, and in a short laps 
time a death of violence awaits the last ann 
of Lecan. Yet, what courage is in their indu 
what patience, what pains I No sympathi 
public cheers them on. The very name of 
cient Lreland and Catholic Ireland has gi 
hateful, for the Confederates have failed, 
Ormond is a favourer of rivalry in race. Thr< 
the spring, and the summer, and the hai 
time they toil,* and then Sir James dies 
good old age, and Mac Firbiss, having seei 
coffin into the vault in St. Werburgh's, i 
Dublin town, and roams once more to^ 
" Tireragh on the Moy." 

* The conclusion of some of Ware's chief worki 

published shortly before ftia deatYi, " a^X -wYjm^ x 

says HarriB, " one Dudley Firbisae «eneaL\jMa «b 
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Had the co-labourship of Ware and Mac Fir- 
biss not been broken by the former's death, great 
results might fairly have been expected there- 
from. The latter had then in his possession that 
valnablecoUection of legal MS., the catalogue of 
which he drew up previously for John Lynch, 
and which Lynch had published.* They con- 
sisted of, with others, the judgments written 
by Modan, son of Tnlban ; a work on evidence^ 
or ** the establishment of truth,-' by Fiatach ; a 
collection of verbal decisions ; a work ^Von the 
punishments of theft and larceny ;" one on 
^ mulcts^ or fines ; Cain Druhhartaigh Bearra, 
*' which treated chiefly of maritime and commer- 
cial affiiirs ;" a tract on marriage, adultery, &c. ; 
another, on allegiance ; and one on '^ the rights 
and responsibilities of property.f " Copies of a 
few of these have been preserved, but at the 
time of his sudden death, his collection was dis- 
persed, ** and it is to be feared that the greater 
part is now irrecoverably lost."| Such a misfor- 
tune might have been averted had Ware lived, 
or had any unproscribed gentleman in the coun- 
try, been aware of their value and authenticity, 
or of their modest owner's real worth. 

In 1670, Duald Mac Firbiss, travelled and 
wayworn, entered the little village of Dunflin, 
on the borders of Sligo and Roscommon, and 
stopped for the night in an humble public-house, 
in which he met his unprovided death. Charles 

• Cambrensia Eversus, ca\». "^y ^» ^^'^ • 
fOVonnoT'8 " DisserxatVon.'' ,, ^ vv, 

t O'SeiUy '« ' • Kway oa the BreVvo^ Ijj.'V^^ ^ • ^ 

o 
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O'Connor, wlio knew all the facts, tuid 
Petrie, in his " Remarks/' already quoi^4 
preferred to pass over in silence the cit^, 
stances of his murder, and in deference to 
judgment rather than in obedience to our 
we will follow their example. Suffice it to 
the attack upon him was entirely nnprovo!^ 
his part, and proved instantaneously mortal. T6ft 
cause of it^ hitherto unpublished, is now num- 
bered with the traditions of Dunflin, and circu- 
lates almost nightly among the story-tellers of 
that neighbourhood. 

There is some extent of parallel in the lives of 
Mac Firbiss and of Snorro Sturleson, the Ice* 
landio annalist and judge, and compiler of the 
** Heimskringla," or Chronicles of the Sea Kings. 
The latter was a sort of Northern Brehon also ; 
and for the sins of his judgeship came to a vio* 
lent end. He was a collater of the fragments of 
the Scalds, he picked up their slightest memo- 
rials with the same certainty and system with 
which the birds in the nursery tale did the 
grains of wheat scattered over the fields, by 
hop-o-my-thumb, in order to find his way back 
to his father's house. But his work up to the 
era of the advent of Christianity is nearly all 
fable, and after that time it is all fall of Ibroi^ 
and fraud, and piracy. Mac Firbiss, for a 
longer antiquity, had larger and more numeroiis 
authorities — such as the birds could not fly away 
. with. He had Druidism in its soft sublimity, 
instead of thsit hellish YallisiUa, ^\\k \ta ^gdm 
ravens, and Gondul and STsLonf^xiV cAMSi>^^ ^Oi» 
corpses before their bloodthiTsty ^oQ^* "a^ '^•^ 
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Patrick instead of Olaf as an apostle, and ages 
of learning, and valour, and mercj following in 
the wake of Revelation. In treating times and 
existences such as these he had knowledge and 
patknoe, and used brevity and candour. And 
for such merits, shall he not have fame and 
friends even yet ? Many men have admirers 
and some have still flatterers, and some live in 
marble or on canvass, who did not give a month's 
labour to their country for his year. The parti* 
san, the churchman, the patriot, the poet, each 
may have had his selfish motives^ or his tempo- 
rary ends ; but here is a man who could have 
neiiher, and whom this island (so fond of idols 
that she has sometimes shaped them of worthless 
brass) may fearlessly hug to her heart without 
reproach or fear. 
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01 '*Analectea;" <* Elucidations of Jocel 

ilflgant orator, a fubtile philosopher, a profound 
hlstoorlBii, and a fliharp reprorer of vice.** — MesBlngl: 

U8t turn, for a time, from the retroi 
are which most prominently chara* 
3t forty years of this century in Ire 
v^ith some men who connected ] 
;8 and duties with the pursuit of 
a authors, are true types of the 
itions that flourished in the period 
Catholic and Cromwellian wars. A 
one of the earliest visible as one 
mposing is David Rothe, bishop of 
mly eulogised by Messingham and 
mented by Usher, 
be was educated at Douay, where 
distinction and a degree in divinit; 
tempt at authorship dates as far 
for it is dedicated to Dovan, bi 
who was executed in that year. T 
rst of his famous '^ Analectea," wh 
erroneously attributed to John Lyz 
** * The work was enlarged by th 

ce Wadding agrees with the best autho 
ig it to Dr. Bothe ; vide Scriptores On 
.95. 
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lion of a second part in 1617, and finally com- 
pleted in 1619. It 18 intended to show the 
fatality of Irishmen in disuniting, and the cri- 
minality of England in her confiscation and 
plantation schemes, and is no way sparing of 
James the First, the king of undertakers ; nor 
of Lord Arthur Chichester, his lord deputy. 

But the king did not want defenders, as kings 
that have anything to give, never do. Mr. Tho- 
mas Ryves, a graduate of Oxford, who had come 
over to Ireland to seek his fortune, had been 
made a master in chancery and was now judge 
of the Prerogative Court, wrote in reply to 
Rothe^ his "Defence of the English system 
adopted for governing Ireland," and his '* De- 
fence of the King^s Title ;** for which services to 
the state be was knighted by the sovereign.* 
This Byres was an unscrupulous and shaUow 
fellotr, and wrote on one occasion to Cambden 
and Usher to ascertain whether St. Patrick's ex- 
istence, could not be disproved, but received the 
Stem replies of those grave authorities to the 
e0BttBty,f He had reason to be thankful to 
the ao^or of the ^ Analectea," who furnished 
him with an occasion for obtaining his spurs and 
gurter. 

Rothe after graduating at Douay took up his 
abode in Paris, where the " Analectea" and 
nearly all his works were published. There, in 
1621, he issued his reply to the plagiarisms of 
Dempster from the Irish Calendar of Saints^ 

• Nicholson's " Historicid lAbr^i^ .** 
t launch's '• Lite of St. PatnfcV ^-l*!- 
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ere in the previous year, he had published ] . 
ne containing a life of St. Brigid, and a j,. ^\ 
ion of the prayers attributed to that holy ll ^^ 
age. He also designed " A Histoiy of the p ^ 
1," which he either abandoned or sup- I 
L These were his chief publications j 
ibroad ; but, of them all, the *' Analecteo!' 
survives, with a reputation. It is now a 
ork.* 

controversy which mado Byves a knight^ 
ly made Rothe a bishop, as he came to 
I soon after its completion and assumed 
lal sway in the see of Ossory. Here he 
id his hours of ease, if any such the 
nen of the Pale afforded him, in compo- 
treatise on the ^' Names of Ireland ;*' and, 
idations and defences of Jocelyn's ** Life 
Patrick."! That credulous and fanciful \to' 
St agreeable writer, whose style, like the 
ul skin of the serpent, but covers deceit, 
.t falling into contempt with that portion 
public then devoted to reading, and who 
rned to enjoy the sober and sensible pages 
re. And we are at fault to discover why 
should have loaned his name, and given 
rs to an attempt at propping the crumb- 
iluence of that charlatan of Fumess. But 



copy 1 hAve consulted is of the edition of Stephik 
Linnni, Cblonise, 1617. It is a large duodecima 
nine hundred pages, the last three hundred of 
ra supplemental. It is dedicated to Prinot 
of Britain, and is written with great spirit. 
Marsh's Library, Dublin. 
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80 it was. Either from deep credulity, or a love 
of singularity, he undertook the task, but failed 
in it. 

Tears passed and the march of Saxon aggres* 
sion was every summer furnishing new facts for 
new *.* Analecteas." The lion of the Pale, that a 
century before had been walled in to the eastern 
sands, now grew prodigiously huge and mena- 
cing, and whatever his eye saw, his hoof waa 
raised to stamp with an infernal servitude. One 
more great combination of native strength was 
to be attempted to save the land,, for which many 
a man was now exclaiming, if not in the. 
words, in the spirit of Filicaii's fine apostrophe 
lo Italy : — 

"Too beautiM for tyrants rule, too proud for hand* 

maids* duty, 
Would thou had less of loveliness, oc strength as well as 

beauty." 

That strength it was thought possible to combine 
in a confederation of Catholics, each member of 
which should be sworn not to lay down arms 
until the Catholic religion was made legally free> 
and the civil rights of its professors similarly 
recognised. Into this confederacy came the Ca- 
tholic lords of Norman or Saxon extraction^ 
Mountgarret and Fermoy and Taafife, and others, 
and all the Catholic bishops of Ireland, and im- 
mense numbers of commoners of both races, and 
nearly all of the people or peasantry. Its history 
has yet to be written.* The centre oi council 

• The readers of the " Library" will have such a 
▼olume ere many montlis, from the aocomplished pcuk. 
of the Bev. Charles Meehan. 
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and of action, fixed upon bj this foti 
alliance, was the oitj of Kilkenny^ the 
of Rothe's diocess. Here, in 1642, was 
up the first declaration of their princi] 
which his name is subscribed as the sei 
shop. This step, of course, led him ii 
midst of the bustle of organization, and 
well worn in years, he showed no disposi 
retreat from a full share of responsibil 
labour. He had of late been raised to the 
dignity of Vice-Primate of Ireland, and in 
of his office was obliged to be in the fore 
of the alliance. 

When the Nuncio^ Rinnuncinni, Mid 
preme council of the confederacy aceep 
fiarl of Glamorgan's peace in 1646, Rot' 
with them ; but when Ormond flung the 
prison, and Charles repudiated his autho 
yielded Dublin to the Parliamentarie 
Cianrickarde in M7 proposed to them 
conceding toleration as "a grace,** » 
rights " as graces," the majority reject* 
.jnst indignation. But there was fouc 
rity to accept these debasing terms, 
their shameless anxiety for their owi 
tion to the viceroy they became kno 
Ormond faction. No sooner had 
public their acceptance of the treaty, 
nuncinni excommunicated them as pi 
traitors, which sentence, though 
deserved it for their desertion, was I 
litic, and tended materially to the 
eause. The city of Kilkenny t 
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« left empty and open, its lights to be 
ched, and the administration of the sacra- 
\A to the living or the dying prohibited.— ^ 
le long hesitat^ and even refused to enforce 
stem decree. A letter has been preserved 
^n to him, commanding his compliance, bj 
metropolitan, Archbishop Fleming, d&ted 
m his bed, in the convent of St. Francii^ 
lin."* At the receipt of this epistle Rothe 
unwillingly complied with the awful man- 

t 

[lis dread act seems to have been the last of 
piscopacy. In the following year we miss 
lame among the mitred deliberators at Wa- 
rd-^the next, we find one *^ Th. Higgin,'* 
ng himself " Procurator of Ossory," to the 
of the synod of James-Town. We may infer 

about 1650 he departed this life, as his 
i appears not again on the page of the suc- 
ng history. 

iring his lifetime, as before noticed, the 
>rship of his chief work was only known to 
personal friends. His having omitted to 
^wledge in his dedication, the right of the 
rt prince to the throne of Ireland, made 
secrecy a policy. He disappears in the very 

of the confederates' fight^ and is overlooked 
iC casual eye of the historic student, whose 
tion is rivetted upon the military Archbi- 
of Tuam, or the fighting prelate of Clogher, 
igrossed by the colossal and many-sided 

* nibemla Dominicana, p. 89T* 

t Walsh's << B^ePQoonAtensici^'' v^^^rsoSSo. 
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character of Nicholas French, biahop of Fen^a 
But among the churchmen of the age who 
gave themselves up to recearch and authorship, 
scarcely any (if we except him last named«) hai 
a clearer claim to remembrance. Credulous snd 
a loving receiver of every loose legend he was } 
fearless also in his belief, whether he defended if 
fact or championed a fable. His book more thta 
any other prepared the minds of Ireland for th^ 
confederacy, and the Irish abroad for co-opera- 
tion in its projects. Like many other vakiabld 
volumes of that time it remains tintranslatecl, 
but it has not been unused by later writers. It 
indicates him to have been a man of acoomplished 
mind, of classical tastes^ and profoundly versed 
in church history. It is his sole moaumeni, but 
it wears welL 
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FATHER PETER WALSH. 
Autimr of ** The History of the Irish KemouBtratioe," &e. 

A VBftT different person in every way from the 
eminent Bishop of Oseorj, whom we have just 
described, was Father Peter Walsh, first a 
leader . and afterwards the historian ot the Ca- 
tholie Ormondists, in the days of the Confe- 
deraey. 

Eyerj great man will have his shadow — and 
according to the greatness of the substance so 
will be the shade that fellows it, under the sun 
i and the moon. By a moral arithmetic, if you 
have giTen the dimensions of the one you can 
findy almost to an inch, those of the other. It 
was thus Swift had his Sheridan, and Johnson 
his Boswell ; for if Boswell did not cherish anec- 

Idote, he would never have adhered to such a 
BQbstance as the Lexicographer, whose every 
! word and motion had something peculiar and 
iflnstrative in it ; and if Sheridan did not love 
I lieartily the whole tribe of puns and epigramn, 
I he cosld not have followed for a week the Dean 
' of St. !^atrick's. Statesmen as well as literary 
• men have had such reflections ;. every great poli- 
I tidaa has had his ape, every great ruler his 
^ train-bearer, not alone to can-y his robe but to 
uphold his character. The majority of au<s,K 
are usuaJJj arrant knaves; bwX awaa ^^ ^^\sk 
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have been found honest, nay, and enti 
admirers of them they served. The perso 
racter of their leader sometimes dazzle 
and thej regarded him as a hero or a i 
not unfrequently there grew within such 
reverence for abstract greatness, a worsh: 
magnificent castle, and a profound ad 
for silk and scarlet, so that, if once tur: 
the crowd they could no more live am 
vulgnr, than can my lady's lap-dog kenm 
mud or companion with common curs. 

The Duke of Ormond was a man of su: 
ability. Had the love of paltry gain-, t 
bewitched the great Marlborough, not g< 
or rather restrained him in almost every em 
he would have left behind a name seconc 
of no English minister. He is one of i. 
or four out of the long line of our vicer 
really stand above our contempt. He is 
central figure in the Irish history of the 
teenth century, and Father Peter Wals 
shadow. Neither of them are despicable 
in the map of their age. It was a singu 
jimction — ^the friar and the viceroy. 

Peter Walsh was bom at Moortown, 
dare, early in the seventeenth centui 
educated in/ the college of St. Anthoi 
Louivain. He was chosen, after his ord 
professor of divinity in that institution ; ] 
ferring home to any other land, retumc 
country in the year 1646. It was on th 
that crisis in the afiairs of the Catholic ( 
racy upon which their bark was lost. 
was in the field* and Preston. French, a 
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nuncinni were in the councils and synods ; the 
foreign friends of Ireland were favourably dis- 
posed ; Rome had sent, and Lorrain was about 
to send money and arms, and every thing looked 
bright in the path of the shamrock and cross. 
Kilkenny was the Catholic capital for the time. 
There sat the parliament, and there the national 
press and mint were in operation. Walsh was a 
Franciscan friar, and was fro to take up liis 
abode in any diocess which the Irish provincial 
of his Order might allow ; so, at first, he turned 
his steps to the city of the Confederates, and 
there made his temporary sojourn. It was soon 
after the explosion of Glamorgan's treaty, its re- 
pudiation by the king, and the utter disregard 
manifested for it by the Duke of Ormond. Then 
followed Clanrickarde's proposal of " the graces" 
of civil and religious liberty which gave rise to 
the interdict, and the Ormond faction, to doubt 
and division, and ultimately to defeat. Walsh 
joined with the Ormondists at once ; he turned 
to the great man with the instinct of the Arab 
to the east, and he never changed his attitude of 
devotion until the orb that led him sunk into utter 
night. He signalised his accession by a bold 
step. He published a treatise against the pro- 
ceedings of the nuncio, as uncanonical and un- 
binding. This argument was a God-send to the 
deputy, many of whose late allies were not found 
to be " excommunication proof," and with the 
same promptitude that the friar attached himself 
to the duke, his grace adopted the fi-iar. At 
first the new alliance did not prosper, for the 
gabstance betook itself to France, ciivd. \\:i& ^^^ 
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dow, unable to stand alone, was drifted home- 
wardd to Kildare, or to Dublin, or back again to 
Kilkenny, anxiously awaiting the return of ita 
cause and mover. Peter Walsh became an au- 
thor — an '* Irish historian/^ 

It has been the lot of the history of this coun- 
try to have fallen into very evil hands. Vain 
men have spun it into theories, mercenary men 
have huxtered it out debased and full of dross, 
bigoted men have marred it into a deformed 
commonplace, idle men have amused themselves 
with it, credulous men have clothed it with ridi- 
cule. And yet such power had the name of 
native land, and the mere mention of those of 
its chief sons^ that the country believed in the 
works of nearly all the impostors in turn. Yet 
the Danes themselves were not such enemies of 
Irish history as many of the men wjiose names 
the nation once blindly honoured. To her credit, 
however, be it said, that Father Walsh's •* Pros- 
pect of Ireland" in the year of our Lord 1652, 
fell still-born from the press. It is oertainly one 
of the worst works of the crudest (dasi of Irish 
histories. 

Of Walsh's retreat during the eight years 
which now intervened until '* the Restoration,'' 
we are uninformed. He did not go abroad as the 
prelates did, nor yet retreat to the west. In 
1660 we find him in London. Where he cama 
from we know not ; he was there, to welcome 
home Ormond. 

The duke returned to Ireland, as viceroy, the 
field of his government, now without an obsta- 
cle, save the indestructible memories of the snr- 
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ig Confederates. O'Neill for eleven years 
slept in his cold grave, Rinnuncinni's heart 
broken in solitude and disgrace at Fermo, 
Nicholas French was a pilgrim-resident ia 
irchiepiscopal palace of Santiago of Compos- 
. The field before him was without a physi- 
3bstacle. Father Walsh was selected to be 
igent in restoring the confidence of the Ca- 
cs in his person and administration. 
The winter of his majesty's most happy res- 
ion " he, Father Walsh, addressed circulars 
e two Catholic Bishops still in Ireland, to 
J resident abroad, and to the chief persons of 
'egular orders, suggesting humble and con- 
ilatory addresses to the king and "the duke" 
beir restoration to empire. From his own 
fledge (he was then in London) he undertook 
pomise them a favourable reception. He, 
over, suggested the propriety of their first 
>wering some prudent and proper person who 
d take the necessary steps to insure the recall 
e exiled and the general weal of all. Such 
em as these letters first reached determined 
Walsh himself from his position near the 
would be the most fitting agent they could 
oy ; and accordingly they signed an instru- 
on the 1st of January 1661, investing him 
the title of procurator for all the Irish clergy, 
ar and regular, of Ireland. It is a brief 
I. It sets forth that he is to kiss the royal 
on their behalf, and to negotiate ** for the 
y or tolerancy of exercise of the Catholic 
on in this kingdom of Ireland." It doses 
" Therefore we give the «A.m& n^"\\kwWss^ 
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and very reverend father all power, authority, 
and jurisdiction, as much as we can or ought, 
that he may bring to a good issue the peace, 
tranquillity and quiet of the Catholic religion in 
this kingdom: praying that credence and l»elief 
may be given him abundantly." It bears the 
signatures of the primate, of the Bishops of Meath, 
Dromore, and Ardagh, various vicars-general and 
others. The Rev. Dr. Cusack, who had his proxy, 
signed it on behalf of the Bishop of Ferns.* 

Never had the Irish church so needed a firm 
and wise intercessor. Its proud confederacy was 
broken, its pastors scattered, its bishops roving 
from land to land. But the favourite of a states- 
man seldom proves a fortunate agent for his 
former opponents. "Walsh would not have had 
an angry word from Ormond for all the bishops 
and people of Ireland, and the result was, he 
failed utterly in this diplomacy. His common 
cry to his Rev. and Right Reverend correspon- 
dents is, "you must humble yourselves more," 
** I dare not show such blunt letters to the duke," 
and the like phrases, f 

In 1662 he introduced to his correspondents, 
with a view to obtain their signatures, the cele- 
brated formula known as the "Remonstrance.* 
This paper was the composition of Mr. Belling, 
an old Ormondist confederate, and was almost 
literally transcribed from a document, presented 
in 1640 by the English Catholics to the fir^^t 



•The instrument may be found at p. 5, **Hi§t. H«- 
maaBtnnce. *' 
fJFor an instance — see FreBch. 
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Charles. With this only alteration, says Walsh, 
''of king instead of parliament and Ireland instead 
of England." On its first circulation it was signed 
by Oliver Darcy, the bedrid Bishop of Dromore, 
by several of the minor orders of the clergy and 
about seventy Catholic Peers and Commoners. 
The inhabitants of the town of Wexford, with Sir 
Thomas Esmonde at their head, endorsed it. In 
the same year it was presented to the king who 
expressed himself pleased with its contents and 
"reserved a clean copy for his own use." But 
so long as the living Irish prelates declined signing 
it, its influence as an exposition of Catholic 
allegiance, was not of the greatest weight. 

Now it happened that the formula was obnox^ 
ious with foreign divines, especially at Rome. 
Cardinal Barberini, and the Brussels' inter- 
Nuncio, Hieronymous de Vecchis, wrote letters 
against it to Ireland.* The regular orders were 
appealed to. The Jesuits argued upon it and 
condemned it, the Franciscans refused to listen 
to it, the Dominicans and Augustinians held it 
uncanonical. It was condemned moreover by 
the theological faculty of Louivain and by the 
grave doctors of the Sorbonne. It was still, 
however, not formally censured at Rome, and as 
a last resort Walsh called for a national synod in 
Ireland to decide upon the propriety of adopting 
it, as a national exposition. The controversy 
respecting it, had raged for three yeai's, during 

*'* Which Jcfcters," says WaUb, »u-As?eftft *^^^,y^*^^^^ 
unseaJed to the hands of my Ix>rd CVva»<:s^w: ^'^ 
there "GrsLhamitea" in those day**? 
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fftiich Walsh had replied separately to each o£ 
it« censurers. 

The 1 1th of June, 1666, was fixed upon as the 
duy for assemhling the national synod. The ex- 
iled prelates were to have safe passage to the eity 
of Dublin, in order to partake in its sittings. T\k 
greatest importance was on all sides attached te 
its decision. The Bishop of Kilfenora who had 
returned from France on the occasion, and the 
Bishop of Ardagh, previous to its assembling, were 
introduced, "privately by night," to his Excel- 
lency at the Castle. The synod had organised 
and was about to proceed to business when the 
Primate O'Reilly landed unexpectedly at Rings- 
end, and joined its deliberations. The next night 
he also had a private interview with Ormond. 
Communications between the Castle and the Synod 
were daily kept up through Sir Patrick Barnwell 
and Sir Richard Belling. It continued to sit for 
fourteen days, Sundays included. On the morning 
of the 25th of June, Father Walsh ''gives them 
his grace's positive command to separate."* Up<Hi 
this the Bishop of Kilfenora fled secretly from 
Dublin, but O'Reilly and the Bishop of Ardagh 
were arrested before they could get out of the 
city. After a few months' imprisonment^ they were 
liberated. The synod had condemned '*the 
remonstrance." 

The wrath of Rome now fell upon the ''pro* 
curator." He was suspended from the exeroise 
of bis priestly functions. On writing in his own 
defence he was declared excommunicate. And 

*^VI)ri(lgnicnt F\st. Ue\mns\Ta.\\vtt. 



to his afflietions Ormohd was reejilled to 
I, and Lord Berkelj» a creature of Buck- 
s, appointed to succeed him. The star c^* 
hop Talbot now had the ascendant above 
ej and its old keep. The remonstrants 
:ated with coldness and iIl-humottr» and 
K>or procurator followed his substance to 
I, where *' his grace obtained for him a 
* £ 1 00 per annum." The duke out of his 
rmous revenues, if he werd less avaricious, 
3II have afforded him a larger sum. 
\i continued to reside in London. Tbe 
)wn Dodwell, essayed to convert him to 
of Englandisnu but Father Peter an- 
bim, that he had a partiality to be prayed 
r death, which, ^* if it did him no good, 
3 him no harm."* Gilbert Burnet, the 

I of the Reformation, was also among his 
bance, and has recorded his opinion of 
" the honestest and learnedest man" he 
iw among the Catholics, Und as one, " in 

II points of controversy, almost wholly a 
.nt."t His fidelity to his religious pHn- 
'hich he never abandoned though he may 
sguised, at last restored him to some 
>f favour with his own church ; his ex- 
lication was annulled, and his priestly 
s restored to him. But, not only had he 

in the estimsition of his brethren in ho^ 

lis championship of the ''Remonstrance/' 

violent church and king party in £ng- 

eaby's •• Lift of Dodwell." . 

et's ** History of hia OwnTuiinC 4 



«^ 
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knd upbraided him, that it was not sufficic 
deferential and humiliated in tone. The Eat^;^ ^^-^ 
Orrery entered into a pamphlet war against 1^^ ~^ 
and wrote his piece entitled, *' The Irish Cok^ _ 
Displayed," to which Walsh replied in anothit^ 
aptly called " The Irish Colours Folded.** This 
earl was the predecessor of Bentley*s assailant^ 
who was the fourth inheritor of that title. It is \ 
oiie, inwoven with the literary history of three 
generations, yet, in scarce a single instance can 
it be recorded with honour. This branch of the 
Boyles seem to have won their laurels in much 
the same way as their Irish ancestor, the first 
Earl of Cork, won his acres, by fraud, misrepre* 
sentation, and chicane. One endeavours to raise 
his name by slaying the slain Catholics of Ire* 
land ; a second uses the ingenuity of a poor me- 
chanist, and then usurps the honours of his in- I 
/ention ;* a third, by slandering the dead Dean 4 
of St. Patrick's, endeavours to gather repute I dV 
upon the ruined fame of his *' deceased firiendJ* I bv 
What a chapter of infamy for a true history of \ ^^ 
** Royal and noble authors !" 

While residing in London, Walsh busied him- I et 
self with the composition of his ** History of the i o 
Bemonstrance," a most valuable compilation. It ^ f 

* The iostrument known as the ** Orrery," was the 
iiiveutioa of George Graham, a member of tiie Bijffid 
;^>cicty of London. The fourth Earl of Qmfy told 
Budgel and Sir Richard Steele, that it was his own de- 
eign, and that he ** had employed a man to make it" — 
hence the fraud got currency, «xvd ocsntisned eo hxag 
uncorrected, that custom has gvT«i iX «k «•aK^itfs^ «di& ^k^ 
luitjr totally undeserved. 
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ippeared in 1672. Though neither a model of 
style nor of arrangement, it has great candour, 
abounds in bona fide documents, letters, decrees, 
and state papers. Without it, the great Catholic 
confederacy, could not well be understood by our 
times, or rescued from misrepresentation by the 
lovers of true history. 

This was the chief and the last work of its 
author. His mind had grown so full of " the 
Duke" and himself, that he could not apply it to 
any other literary task. He even carried his 
anxiety for Ormond so far, as to attempt his con- 
version to Catholicism, upon bis death-bed. He 
could not think of the soul he served running 
the risk of an eternal punishment. But the duke 
would be no changeling, and so died. Had he 
become a Catholic, he would have grudged the 
money that was to pay for a dead-mass for his 
soul's repose. Father "Walsh did not survive 
nim many years. He died in 1687, and waa 
buried in the church of St. Dunstan's in the 
West, in London. 

It is impossible not to see in the life of this 
ecclesiastic, an apt illustration of the evil effects 
of making priest or priesthood, dependant upon 
governor or government. The glove of power is 
much more dangerous to the independent virtue 
of a cleric, than^ its gauntlet. Christianity is a 
rugged and a probationary way to an happy 
hereafter. The lights of thrones are not the 
beacons which should guide its i^rofe««wa> ^^^ 
earthly lords the comradea ftXX^^X. ^ot ^««^ ^v^- 
Fahb fares best when it ^atea We^<^^^- ^.\s.\^ 
illumed more brigltitly €w: XV^ x^i^l ^^'^ 

n 3 
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Kevin, though scooped in the sonlesi side 
Lugduff, than it burned, ever, under the pro 
dome of a Prince-Bishop's palace. " When ' 
had wooden chalices," said Oliver Plnnkett, ** ^ 
had golden priests, but when we got golden ch< 
lices, we found wooden priests." 
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NICHOLAS FRENCH, BISHOP OF 

FERNS. 

Author of **The Unkind Deserter," « Bleeding JpM- 
genia,*' *' Sale and Settlement of Ireland,'* ** Defence 
of the late Wax," ** A System of Philosophy," &c. 

AxJLS ! that it should still be true as it was writ- 
ten by Dibdin : — 

** Success IS virtue, and misfortune blame." 

Wolsey, Ximenes^ Richelieu, there was a 
church-man bom to be a fourth among you, a 
man of iron-will and lof^y genius, who planned, 
and well nigh achieved things as great as any 
you have attempted or effected ! He, too, was a 
boy-bachelor, could have rivalled in learning the 
Poljglott of the Spanish cardinal, and, in the 
magnitude of his political views, was scarce in- 
ferior to the great cardinal statesman of France. 
He was banished into a strange land, and the 
tide of oblivion, which has swept away so many 
minor names and histories of the Catholic Con- 
federacy, at reaching its flood almost hid his form 
from our eyes. But he held his ground 
firmly on the confines of Fame, like that rude 
Colossus on the Antrim ahoTe, tcjii ol\>i VwxtaNa^ 
wbicb ia supposed to be a ^\«nX oi ^^, v^^2^«tf»^ 
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in the act of stepping on Irish soil.* Tiu- wa^es, 
and the winds of heaven have beaten u(>on it; 
little men have climbed to its summit, to pluck 
the lank gieen grass which falLi like discoloured 
hair over its granite brows ; they have broken 
and carried away fraj^monts of its base, still it 
keeps its post, risbig jast above the tide- 
mark, broad and brs^?? looking as a tower of 
strength. 

In the year of Grace, 1604, in the ancient 
town of Wexford, Nicholas French was bom. 
He was one of the earliest pupils received in the 
Irish college at Louivain, and was accounted one 
of the most distinguished. He was an Alumnus 
of that institution. There also he was received 
into holy orders. 

Soon after his ordination he returned to Wex- 
ford, and was appointed its rector or " parish- 
priest." Peter Walsh says he knew him there, 
and that his reputation for knowledge and elo- 
cution was very general. In his twenty-fifth 
year he had completed his system of Philosophy, 
which has remained in manuscript, and may still 
be seen in the library founded by Primate Marsh, 
in Dublin. It bears the date "1630." It is 
very legibly written, in the form of a royal oc- 
tavo, in the Latin language. It is divided under 
three heads, — Physics, Logic, and Metaphysics, 
and C(mtain8 between four and five hundred 
pages. It is subdivided into sections, which 

• It J8 called by the vtasjviiiTy ol W\a&fe^«x\»% "^^ ^^Vssfia*' 
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race every topic of philosophic inquiry, trom 
existence of a God, to the nature of an ignus 
is. Blanks are left in several pages, as if 
aded to have been filled up, and in the whole, 
)pears as if it had but lately left the author's 
1. It is valuable in itself, as the production 
, great man, and as showing how philosophy 
cultivated in Ireland during the time Galli- 
ivas reading the sky of Italy, and Bacon out- 
hing Aristotle's profundity in England. Our 
le and Molyneaux had not yet been born, to 
mce the learning of the world, and to spread 
scientific fame of their own country. 
1 1643, Mr. French was consecrated bishop 
Terns. The see is one of the most ancient 
venerable in this kingdom. Since the time 
n holy St. Ibar built his chapel of Beg-erin, 
lat when the guilty false M'Murrougli shel- 
d himself in its ancient monasteries awaitinc^ 
invaders' coming, the see of Ferns had had 
y venerable, many brave, many enthusiastic 
ops. But none greater — ^not even St. Ibar 

St. Aidan themselves — ^had ever watched 
' the spiritual cares of the men whose homes 
^tween the Irish Sea and the Suir, than he 

then was called to be their chief pastor, 
was but thirty-nine years of age, of well knit 
i and indomitable soul, rich in genius and in 
cultivation his mind had received. 
1 1645, Bishop French was elected to the 
iament of Kilkenny as burgess for tha ^.owvw 
¥exford, while as bishop o^ Yftttv%\kft «^"vcw 
re provincial councils and sytvods ^i.o"wn««s.v^ 
g the foUowing years. Re v*>i«, ^X^ft^ ^^ ^"^ 
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prime of his powers^ lull of hope, and n 
shrunk from a proper kbonr, however toils 
His learning, his zeal, his singleness of pur] 
within six months after entering the public a 
made him the leader of the National Confeder 
who were the immense majority of that lei 
What Owen Roe 0*Neill was in the field of : 
he was in the field of council, and though anc 
(like Preston) might seem to share the comi 
with him, he, in fact, was sole lord of assei 
and of 83mod. There can be no greater i 
than to suppose the Nuncio, Rinnuncinni, to '. 
been the deliberative and legislative head ol 
Confederacy. His ofQ.ce. of course, gave h 
precedence in signing documents, or ma 
propositions, but, in reality, we find that he 
gested no plans in the synods, made no 
gestions to the supreme council, proposed n< 
terations in the army or finances, originatec 
diplomacy, and never acted for the mass. 1^ 
each and all of these things, and even n 
Nicholas French did do, and we have no he 
tion in saying that he was the civil and spiri 
leader of the Confederates, with the exceptio 
the Ormandist faction. Let the following 
rative — ^imperfect as it must be— prove a juf 
cation of the title we would give him. 

In January 1646, the synod of the Irish cl< 
was held in Dublin. On the 10th of that mo 
French, rising in his place, impeached the oon< 
of Greneral Preston, who then shared the t 
mand of the Catholic forces with Owen (yN 
and after an eloquent speech moved his sus] 
sion or dismissaL " But so great was the clam 
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>ed bj the friends of the accused, that the 
lion was not put, and the meeting for that 
r broke up in great confusion.* Alas ! if it 
re agreed to, how happj it had been for those 
o were destined to find in that general a be- 
jer, 

[n the Lent of the same year, the Earl of 
imorgan came to the supreme council at KiU 
my, and offered them in the name of the king, 
n besieged in Oxford, a treaty ample and 
irable in its provisions. It was cheerfully 
epted and instantaneously ratified. The Con- 
erate forces were already being arranged for 
unction with the royal army, when lo I Gla- 
rgan on going to Dublin was arrested by 
nond and confined in the Castle. The Con- 
srates were highly incensed at the trick which 
[ been put upon them. Either the king or the 
sroy had being playing the knave with thern^ 
[ they resolved not to be again cheated into 
ction. Ormond soon after went over to Eng- 
i, leaving Clanrickarde as his Deputy. The 
er introduced the well-known treaty of ** the 
ces" which gave rise to the formation of the 
nondist faction. At first this body was corn- 
ed of General Preston, the Bishop of Clogher, 
count Taafe, Sir Nicholas Plunkett, Peter 
Ish, Richard Belling, John Lynch the his- 
an, and Father Luke Dillon, uncle to Vis- 
nt Taafe. Two or three of these seceded 
n the body of the Confederacy from dislike 
Rinnuncinni, two or three others in love of 

• Cox, vol. 2, p. \ft5. 
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Ormond) and the remainder, with some not enu- 
merated, from a fear of the native Irish and of 
O'Neill. They had in their possession property M 
acquired under Strafford's " commission for fini ^ 
ing defective titles," and grants of other acrea 
whose rightful ownera still survived, and who, as 
they feared, would not foi^et to reclaim their 
own at a fitting period. This indeed was the 
secret of Ormond's own disrelish to the Confe- 
deracy ; for his princely possessions in Ireland 
were all wrested from some chieftain or church, 
whose I'cpresentatives were still alive, and ex- 
pectants of the results of revolution. Now, while 
these things were passing at home, the foreign 
friends of the Confederacy were daily counselling 
the alliance of its power with that of the king, 
in order to make head against Cromwell and 
Puritanism ; and it being highly necessary thej 
should not be deceived as to the causes of non- 
agreement existing between the Catholics and 
Charles, Bishop French and Sir Nicholas Plan- 
kett were despatched in the year of 1647 to the 
friendly courts, to explain their relative positions, 
designs and means. How they sped with Urban, 
and Philip, and Mazarin is unrecorded. A year 
was consumed in crossing and recrossing the 
Alps, which under less urgent circumstances 
would have had its pleasures, since Wadding was 
to be met at Rome, and Calderon at Madrid, and 
the court of Louis XIV. to be seen at Paris. 

In the mean wile Ormoud had returned from 
England, and resumed the yiceregency. The 
king's fortunes were giving way, and his bigotry 
ov his perverseness was, tlxweby, t<im.!jorsail| 
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'^lled. The viceroy now proposed the term 
_ ^^ treaty to the confederates, less explicitly 
fST^^sfactory than that of Glamorgan, but entireb 
1^^^^ from the obnoxious feature of Clanrickarde' 
t/v^posals. Civil and religious liberty were ac 
^wledged as rights not bestowed as graces^ anc 
^ security of the property still remaining t< 
^ Irish church, was guaranteed. This treatj 
B received with satisfaction, as it concedec 
the demands embodied in the oath of the con 
^^erates, and was speedily executed on botl 
^es. In order more promptly to enforce iti 
'ovisions, the Irish bishops issued a circula] 
'ging its observance upon all their people. T< 
*^i8 circular, French, who arrived just in time 
^;V)bscribed his name. At last the king and th< 
Catholics seemed united. But the treaty was noi 
^p acceptable to Rinnuncinni and the Court Oi 
t^me, who contended for the restoration of the 
^Id churches and cathedrals, and all the glebes anc 
"tithes and privileges which " the Reformation* 
i^ad wrested from the Catholics of Ireland. In 
^Consequence of their disregard of these favourite 
iind very Italian views, French, and the othei 
signers of the circular, incurred for a time the 
displeasure of the papacy. 

The alliance, however, was not fated to expire 
of old age. During 1648, it proceeded smoothly. 
Dut early in '49, Ormond took dudgeon at the 
refusal of the cities, Galway and Limerick, to 
receive his troops as garrison. He threatened 
thereon to abandon the kingdom altogether, but 
in reality seems to have wanted only a pretext to 
bo ^one. Some of the CathoWo OrKi^stv&:.'5^A ^V^ 
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had formed themselves into a body sijl 
Board of Trusts," humbly petitioned I 
main. This petition, after some dignifi< 
ing of these poor devils upon the d 
nation to its viceroy, he resolved to 
least temporarily. To be ready at any fu 
to quit the kingdom, he divided the t 
yinces still retained by the confederates 
parate commands. The Bishop of Clo< 
to command in Ulster, the Earl of plai 
in Connaught, and Lord Inchiquin in 
Both the latter appointments were entire 
to the people. Inchiquin was all ov( 
stained with the massacre of Cashel, ai 
rickarde was unforgiven for his slavish 
of " the graces." The national body of 
fMerates revolted from such leadership, 
pared for a new movement, independe: 
now violated treaty. But, ah, there 
wailing out of Ulster, sad and wild on 
blasts of November. A mysterious anc 
death has come over Owen Roe — the 
the cause of Ireland. 



<< 



And he died at Cloc fjactair upon St. Leonar 



Apathy, like a paralysis, seized for 
upon the people, and the winter and th< 
were sacred to mourning and to lamen 
But the early summer saw the bereaves 
derates again hopefully planning and 
ing. In June the bishops sent formal in 
to Ormond of their intention to hold a 
Jamestown, where they would hear or m 
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3 for the better observance of the terms of 
eace of 1 648. They did not announce, nor 
iej conceal that they considered his late ap« 
ments to the provincial captaincies as a 
ih of its spirit, if not a violation of its letter, 
rdingly, in August, they assembled at James- 
. This synod was the more important as the 
tme council had ceased to sit or act, and it 
;he sole channel for the expression of an ag- 
ite Catholic opinion. French attended, not 
as bishop of Ferns, but as proxy for Flem- 
Archbishop of Dublin, who was then an in- 

in the metropolis. The first act of the 
3il was to propose that Ormond should with- 

from Ireland, suggesting that he might be 

useful to his royal master if nearer to his 
»n. The duke resolved to temporize with 
synod, a species of political ingenuity in 
h he had great practice and proficiency. But 
i it was yet in session, tidings reached it from 
and which efiectually put an end to its de- 
itions and doubts. The young king, Charles 
>econd, a prisoner with the Scottish Cove- 
^rs, had at their dictation revoked the treaty 
348, and'declared that he had no longer any 
ice with the Irish Papists.* Ormond dis- 
ved. or afiected to disbelieve this information, 
t was even too palpably proven, 
le synod at once solemnly declared the Irish 
le, by this act of the king, absolved from 

obedience* to the treaty. The complacent 

ume attempts to mitigate this criminality of Char. 
Su(.h a king deserved such an ta^VoiJvaX. 
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" Board of Trusts" remonstrated with thein Uf 
** the unwise and hasty steps thej had taken." 
The Bishop of Ferns replied on the part of i 
s3mod, reiterating its solemn declaration, and 
buking the remonstrants, while Ormond, perc€ 
ing that nothing more could -be done in IreL 
for his master's interests or his own, sailed fi 
Galway early in December, leaving the pro\ 
cial captaincies in the hands of the origi 
nominees. 

Then came the labour of the true men. On 
well was walking the island like a destraci 
storm. The royal son of Tjrrowen, who al 
could meet him in an equal field, was dead. 1 
horrors of Tredagh* and Wexford struck tei 
into the hearts of other towns, and resista 
disappeared before him. But there was one Ii 
heart, under a purple cape, and a head, nnde 
mitre, which neither quailed nor grew confusec 
the general abandonment. Galway now beet 
to the. reviving organization what Kilkenny 1 
been to the original league. An assembly ^ 
summoned. Fi*ench offered to make up lus 
feud with Clanrickarde, and implored tiiat < 
to throw himself at the head of the forlorn he 
and to be a second Owen Roe O'NeilL ] 
Clanrickarde, though neither weakling nor © 
Ard, was not cast in the mould of the lost chi 
he preferred being a strict lord deputy to b€ 
the saviour of his country. French next tur 
to the new assembly. It was there projiosei 
txiake peace with Cromwell. " And when," { 

Drogheda. 
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'^ 

^ 



hancellor Clarendon, '* the same was op- 
with indignation by the major part of the 
)l7, the bishop of Ferns himself, who had 
dy importuned the lord deputy to assume that 
!, and made such ample promises in the 
of the clergy, seemed to concur with those 
ere against treating with the enemy, but 
i of it very earnestly pressed that they 

in order to make their better defence, re- 
> their old confederacy, and so proceed in 
preservation without any regard to the 
authorityT* Nobly and bravely counsel- 
nd as bravely met 1 But how great is this 
isk. An army to be organized, a mint and 
3 to be re-established, foreign alliances to 
ched up ! Whither shall Ireland turn for 
and alliance ? Rome is offended, great 
is imbecile, France is over-occupied — ^there 
one point for diplomacy to attempt, the 
of Lorrain in his court of Brussels I He 
atholic prince, is pre-engaged by no great 
is wealthy and ambitious. But a new dif- 

arises. Who is to be the Lorrain ambas- 
^ No Ormondist may be allowed, and the 
of the right side have been wearily thinned 
J. Who is to go ? Why, who should go, 
the Bishop of Ferns. A month after his 
al to the assembly, he is again upon sea 

to prosecute his own project, 
'as the year 1 65 1 . Clanrickarde who was 
riy informed of the assembly's doings^ aij- 
3 iwo afTfTits, JNricholasP\viT\\?.ei\XtvT\^^<5«^^ 

• !i^!vifi^^ of the Civil War«., V- ^^* 
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Browne, t6 act for him at lord depatj of 
in the negotiation. The precise terms of ] 
commission were then a secret; it anthori 
with Hugh Bochfort, Esq., ^<to ti-eat ai 
with anj Catholic prince, state, repv 
person, as they might deem expedient 
preservation of the Catholic religion, anc 
and promising to ratify the same."* It 
signatures of the leading confederates, 
clerical, who surviyed or were still in the 
The embassy debarked at Amsterdam, 
France as asserted by Clarendon.) U 
latter hypothesis this historian founds a < 
disloyalty against them, because that, in 
so near the residence of the exiled qneea 
Duke of York, "they gave no notice 
arrival, but proceeded direct to Brus 
Their letters on landing, preserved in tl 
rickarde papers, ( showed' how utterly un: 
in any circumstance, is this charge. On 
at Brussels, Frenck found the Viscoum 
there before him, on the part of the king 
his majesty and the lord deputy, and tb 
derates had their separate Charges at the 
Lorrain at the same time. The former cc 
conferred together before taking any ste] 
sequence, but French communicated wi 
by letter, as the representative of an indc 
power. 



♦ D'Alton'g «« Arohbishops of Dublin." p. i 
gj8on*8 Hist. Appendix. 

f Review of •* The Civil NVata." 
/ Memoirs, p. 125. 
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One of the first acts of our bishop ambassador 
as to call upon and interest in his behalf, the 
itef-]S uncio, Amoldi, then at Brussels. By 
im he was well received, and through him re- 
belled to Rome, which had been cold towards 
im since the circular enforcing the peace of '48 
as written. This was an important step in 
Ivance with a Catholic court and prince. Next, 
& wrote to Plunkett and Browne, that they 
Iso should make their peace with Arnoldi and 
jcure his favour. They were all Catholics, 
ere or had been confederates, and this counsel 
as, therefore, a sound one. '* I do with all sin- 
arity offer my own <^inion," he wrote, " what 

to be done by you in this exigency : which is, 
> the end the agreement you are making with 
is highness, the Duke of Lorrain, and aecepta- 
le in the eyes of God, that you will immediately 
ith humble hearts, make a submission to his 
illness in the name of the nation, and beg the 
K>stolical benediction, that the light of wisdom, 
le spirit of fortitude, victories, graces, success 
id all the blessings of Grod, (we one time en- 
fyed,) may again return to us. The necessity 
ir doing this is the greater that the person from 
horn you come with authority, is for several 
lases excommunicated a jure €t hominey and 

at Rome accounted a great contemner of the 
ithority and dignity of churchmen, and pers&- 
itor of my Lord Nuncio, and some other bi- 
lops and churchmen.* Some of M« o^\i \fo\\R:c^ 

• CJaanckarde has been long accutwA ot xYi^ ?w«»J^ 
two pricBtBM J'atlicrs Iliggim and W\ax«. » 
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come fair for the proof hereof.* Toa nay be 
pleased to call to mind that he, (although moeh 
and often moved thereto,) never joined with Um 
confederate Catholics until he found an opporto- 
nitj of bearing down the Pope's Nuncio : and 
had the Lord Inchiquin, who had long befoie 
died his hands in the blood of priests and inno- 
cent souls in the church or rock of St. Patrick, 
at Cashel, to close with him in society of anni, 
the nation hath now no joy in that oonjunctioi 
of stars. Do you think God will prosper a cofr 
tract grounded upon the authority of such a man 
if some way be not found of reconciling him ti 
us ; that, therefore, what is profane may be madi 
holy and what is rotten sound ? Say in the nam 
of the nation with the prodigal son : — Surgan 
et ibo ad Patrem et deeam eij Patrem pec 
cam in calum et coram te ; and, even imme 
diately go to his Holiness's Inter-Nuncio in thi 
city, to make this happy submission, gut nesei 
tarda molimina spiritus sunctus graiia. Thi 
being done go on cheerfully in your ccmtrae 
with this most Catholic prince, who, did he knoi 
rightly the business, without such aabmissiofl 
would never enter on a bargain to preserve, o 
rather restore, holy religion in a kingdom, wit! 
agents bringing their authority from a withere 
accursed hand : and then Grod will send his an 
gels of height and strength before that peopk 
at least many of them now lying in the darknei 
and shackled by the penal irons of excommnn 

* The bishop here, prohably, alludes to aoroe of t1 
earrs attacks upon huusell 
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ition.'' This stirring epistle had no sooner 
cached Plunkett and Browne than they tran- 
sribed and sent a copy, from which the above 
as printed, into Ireland, to Clanrickarde. The 
lOrd Deputy was roused to indignation, and 
Tote directly to the Duke of Ormond and to the 
>uke of* Lorrain against French. To the latter 
e said : — ** And that your highness may not be 
iscouraged from this generous enterprize by the 
lalice or invectives of any ill-affected, it is a 
ecessary duty in me to represent to your high- 
ess that the Bishop of Ferns, who, (as I am 
tfbrmed,) hath gained some interest in your 
ivour, is a person that hath ever been violent 
nd malicious to his majesty's government and 
uthority, and a fatal instrument in contriving 
id fomenting all those divisions and differences 
at have rent asunder this kingdom, the intro- 
ction to our present misery and weak condi- 
n ; and that your highness may clearly know 
disposition, I send herewith a copy of a part 
lis letter, written by him, directed to the Lord 
iffe. Sir Nicholas Plunkett, and Sir George 
wue,* and I humbly submit to your judg- 
t whether such expressions be consistent 
the charity and temper of an apostolio 
t, and considering whose office and person I 
sent, what ought to be the punishment of 
a crime ?" A despatch containing an ac- 
of this correspondence wad sent by the 
eputy to the king or to Ormond, for we 
harles soon after writing in Clanrickarde's 

They had both recetitly b(%en Vti\^\«dL. 

1 
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behalf to the Duke of Lorrain. " He is k 
says the king, '* to have been always as 
for the Catholic religion, as any of our s 
of that nation." Those Stuarts had the effj 
of Lucifer ! The lord deputy never coul 
this philippic from his memory. On the 
April, 1651, he writes to Ormond in 1 
under date of Loughrea, saying : — ** It 
necessary to be watchful over the Bis 
Ferns." In October he writes to Lord Mi 
on the contemplated assembly : — ** I am r< 
to open the whole business to the assemb! 
to know whether they are for the joint tre 
of the Lorrain commissioners or the partii 
treachery." This latter phrase alludes 
proposal made by the Bishop of Ferns 
Duke of Lorrain, offering to constitute hii 
Protector of Ireland. In this proposal ' 
Plunkett ; and Browne had concurred ; th 
form of title was drawn and signed on the 
part, and De Henin, canon of St. Catherine 
sent as ambassador from Brussels into I 
The Irish parliament were then assemb 
Galway, and received De Henin court 
They ratified as they had bound themsel 
do, the act of French, and confirmed the t 
Lord Protector. They then informed 
riekarde by letter, through the Archbis! 
Tuam, of the step they had taken, and ii 
their rcaolves. The deputy replied, addi 
them as '*the prelates and commissione 
sembled at Galway ;" the archbishop reit 
J^'s letter, commencing it vriXk l^i^ ^x^iaa, 
Jofda spiritual and texnpoTe\ «kaae^l^Afe^ 
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way." The deputy, thus pressed, appointed the 
18th of April to receive De Henin ; but when 
the day arrived, and the ambassador, he refused 
him audience ^* for the affront he had put upon 
the king." Afterwards, however, he relented, 
and signed a deed conveying the cities of Gal way 
and Limerick to the Duke of Lorrain and his 
heirs for ever, in consideration of certain monies 
to be advanced at once, for the sustenance of 
royal arms in Ireland. Clanrickarde, throughout, 
seems to have been ignorant of the part taken 
by Taaffe and his own agents with French, con- 
cerning the title of Lord Protector which he 
sternly refused to acknowledge. But Ormond 
and Charles were not so unconscious. It was a 
paltry device in them to obtain money under a 
false pretence, but in French it was an earnest 
and sincere proposition. Clanrickarde, writing 
to Lord Taaffe, notices this whole negotiation as 
the work of the Bishop of Ferns, and describes 
it as a mark of " the sufficiency of that prelate's 
powerful spirit." But, when the negotiation 
on the king's part was broken off, Ormond writes 
to ike same Lord Taaffe : '^ You have in this 
mode your application when the king hath com- 
manded you, and without new commands you 
Kre fairly out of the matter, and our friends in 
Ireland are Jive ihotisand pounds in advance of 
his highness." * How characteristic of the miif;er* 
minister this is I 

Upon the faith of the negotiators the Duk«. <xC 
Lorrain had sent over five t\io\iaaxi^ \iavsxA'5^> ^^^ 

* Ciaiirickarde*8 Me\t\o\T^ 
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liad freighted four frigates with ammunitio! 
held fifteen thousand pounds further in rea 
for immediate transmission to Ireland.* 
now Charles bad carried his imposition 
ciently far ; he feared that if an Irish aimj 
again organized and equipped it would nol 
his advantage, and so he broke with the D 
Lorrain, and denied that Lord Taalfe ha 
authority from him to acknowledge the ti 
sign the treaty of the Protectorate. Loi 
title, however, continued to be acknowled 
Ireland. And receiving it as a deservec 
the Duke writes to the authorities of Galwa 
he would speedily prove it such, ** that 
might ensure their liupe of him and his h 
them." But he was not a man formed like 
liam of Orange. Had he dashed across th 
instead of waiting for the river to run by — h 
in briefer phrase, proved worthy of his fo 
what woes and wars had been saved to Ire 
In that case the tide of our history had 
turned ; Ireland had prospered and become 
pendant; Acts of Settlement, and Acts of L 
dence, and Acts of Union had never been 
tated or thought of ; but glory and peace, si 
side, had sat throned upon our mountains. 
Duke of Lorrain delayed and corresponded 
he should have been acting, and finally, in 
expressed himself anxious to have no more 
matter. So ended the memorable embai 
Nicholas French. How sadly this wa^ 
duke contrasts with the Siadtholder t 
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Ab we are now to take leave of our subject in 
Lift career of diplomatist and Catholic leader, it 
maj not be erroneous to scan rapidly the charac- 
teristics of his public life and actions. He had 
great influence and great activity. His mind 
was large and well stored with knowledge, and was 
perpetually warmed by a fervour similar to that 
which fed the eloquence of the Jewish prophets. 
A grand apocalyptic imagery glows through his 
letters, and must have given an irresistible co- 
gency to his oratory. We may add of him most 
truly what Prescott says so well of Cardinal Xi- 
menes : <* His enterprises, as we have seen, were 
of the boldest character ; his execution of them 
equally bold. He disdained to woo fortune by 
any of those soft and pliant arts which are often 
tike most effectual. He pursued his ends by the 
most direct means. In this way he frequently 
multiplied difficulties ; but difficulties seemed to 
have a charm for him by the opportunity they 
afibrded of displaying the energies of his soul."* 
Concerning his conduct in this Lorrain embassy, 
we will not be able better to judge of its equity 
and wisdom than by perusing a passage from the 
pen of Swift upon its merits : ** The Catholics 
freely acknowledge the fact to be true ; and at 
the^ same time appeal to all the world whether a 
wiser, a better, a more honourable, or a more jus- 
tifiable pioject could have been thought of. They 
were then reduced to slavery and beggary by the 
English rebels, many thousands of them mur- 
dered, the rest deprived oi tYievx q^XaXa^^ ^^^ 
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driven to live on a small pittance in the wilds d 
Connaught, at a time when either the Bump or 
Cromwell governed the three kingdoms. And 
the question will turn out this, whether the Ci- 
tholics, deprived of all their possessions, governed 
with a rod of iron, and in utter despair of ever 
seeing the monarchy restored, for the preserva- 
tion of which they had suffered so much, were to 
blame for calling in a foreign prince of their own 
religion, who had a considerable army to support 
them, rather than submit to so infamous an usurpei 
as Cromwell, or such a bloody and ignominiom 
conventicle as the Rump?"* This is the jiisl 
view of the embassy, and one which we conceift 
to be incontrovertible. On these sentences Ofi 
Swift's we place the fame of French as a patrioi 
without fear of the result. Around him are t(u 
facts of his life, and who will gainsay the puriq 
of his motives or the desirableness, for the time) 
of his plans ? We put him forward as a candi- 
date for the nation's gratitude and love — as OM 
whose statues and pictures should be in evei^ 
Irish home, and whose name should be written on 
every Irish heart. 

We turn now from his political to his literal] 
career. 

When the news of the cessation of the Bras' 
sel's treaty reached Ireland, Limerick and Oal< 
way, the last strongholds of the reTiTOfl ecaft^ 
deracy, yielded to the summons of CrtK^welP^ 
generals. Ireton, Broghill, Ludlow, a7i4 da resi 
of the Puritan commanders^ now toamod aa^ 
destroyed wherever ihey wo\i\A.. Ix. ^^^s^ ^«^ 

' Swifts wor\s, vol. 4. V- \8£w_S\t ^ . ?^c«v^:* *^ 
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fore, no time for French to return. The fate of 
Panning, the mayor of Limerick, and of the Bishop 
of EiDilj were as warnings before him. He felt 
thai for the present nothing of efTective oppo- 
aition could possibly be got up in the country. 
He had negotiated, he had harangued, he had 
trayelledy he had wrought his mind, all seemingly 
in vain. But though he felt saddened and sub- 
dued he had not learned to despond, but sat down 
in Brussels and prepared to tell the startled ear 
of Europe the motley'd tale of Ireland's rising and 
her falL All the tide of feeling, the ardour 
and the perseverance which once had directed 
tiiemselves to the working of a church and a 
state, were suddenly cast thus into a literary 
channel, and flowed fiercely to their ends. It was 
twenty years since, when for the pursuits of pub- 
lic life, he had resigned the pen which he now re- 
sumed to punish the deserters and betrayers of 
his beloved country and her cause, tor exhort the 
i^athetic, to confound the slandering escaped 
lords and knaves of England, and to vindicate 
the Catholic confederacies, old and new, to all 
Europe. He felt the character of the living and 
the dead were in his hands ; soldier, and priest^ 
and civilian alike leaned upon his ability, hoping 
it would bear them up, and they did not lean 
npon it without just cause. 

In 1652, appeared at Brussels his celebrated 
book, ^* The Unkind Deserter of Loyal Men and 
True Friends.** The work was direct/ad ^^tVarm- 
larly against the conduct of tYie"Du\L^o^ Orcaav\^> 
to whom be jnatlj attributed tVie deXe^X oS. ^'^'^ 
hut mission. He therein chargeB iVi^ ^^^^ "^"^"^^ 
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proposing treaties to distract the Confedei 
with fomenting divisions among them, an 
from a fear of losing his lands and ill-g 
wealth. He thus establishes his charge, 
this aot* Ormond is said to have got the c: 
Kilkenny and six other corporate towns, tog 
with their lands and liberties, valued by hi 
and his friends of the council at £60,000, tb 
they were well worth £120,000. By the 
act £300,000 were to be raised on his maj 
Irish subjects, £100,000 of which were f< 
grace. * * ♦ The Duke of Ormond's g 
amount to £630,000 per annum. * * 
The Duke of Ormond's estates were muc 
cumbered, and his rents before the rebelllo 
ceeding not £7,000 per annum, and durin] 
war he got more by his government of Ir 
and by giving up Dublin, than he could 
were in possession of his estates.^ He thei 
ceeds to narrate the extortions, avariees 
plots of Ormond ; how he gathered in gold 
the civil war, and amassed riches upon th< 
of the island he affected to govern. 

Charles the Second, with Ormond and 
rendon, were at Cologne when this work i 
from the press at Brussels. *' The calumi 
this foul-mouthed writer gave occasion," 
Harris, " to the Earl of Clarendon to wril 
history of the ** Civil Wars in Ireland,** i 
hnce and justification of the duke's con< 
Carle informs us that Clarendon's work wac 

*Probah\j ** ThclMect'we T\W^%' eox^wssA** 
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! in 1663, "but with another title;"* ana 
lost reverend editor of the first Irish edition 
ns us that all the documents therein quoted 
furnished by the duke. Clarendon, in his 
36, does not conceal the cause nor hardljr 
ttotive of this speedy composition. " And 
" he writes, "the t'tular Bishop of Ferns 
t will be no presua.ption to say, that though 
ope may make bishops he cannot confer 
pries within the King of Great Britain's 
lions) hath thought fit to publish a little 
in his own name, and industriously to dis- 
the same into all parts, and among such 
QS as can be presumed to know little of the ^ 

J of Ireland otherwise than they are in- 
id ; and in that book to lay many reproaches 
5 own lawful sovereign, and most untruly to 
ee the person of the lord lieutenant of that 
om, the Marquis of Ormond (whom his 
lip ought not to name without reverence), 
n such a manner as if he were the mouth 
3oke the words of the whole nation. I have 
ily thought it a debt to truth and justice, 
I respect to that unhappy and oppressed 
1 (of which many persons have behaved 
«lves with notable fidelity to the king), and 
an act of charity to the Roman Catholic 
(which may undergo some scandal from the 
e and distempers of such discourses), to 
your to preserve the minds of men from 
wrought upon by those infa&voxsA^ Wi^«i«^- 
t by those misrepre8entat\oi\a?'\ Kxv^ *^> 

* Life of Ormond. 
/ Review of the Civil W«r», "fi. ^^ 
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I^rd Clarendon wrote his book. Strange 1 
however, it gives no specific answers to tb 
cific charges brought against Ormond i 
" Unkind Deserter." French was at Loi 
in his Alma Mater, when this reply app 
He had already commenced a work on the 
subject, the preface of which alone appear 
bears the title of '* The Bleeding Iphigenia, 
an excellent Preface of a Work unfinisl 
published at Louivain. Like the formei 
now very rare, though certainly they ai 
most interesting works on the history of th< 
which we could possess. The next desti 
of our bishop was Paris ; he was appointed 
jutor to the archbishop there.* King C 
soon after reached the capital of France. I 
waited upon his majesty, but was refused ; 
tance to the presence.f The Duke of O: 
and the king both intrigued against bin 
forced him to abandon his see. This i 
quently hinted at in his letters, though 
openly stated, because, perhaps, after the 
toration he entertained hopes of being pen 
to return home, which he did not wish to j< 
disc. Uncharged with any offence, and c 
scious of any omission, he was now driven 
" After many wanderings," says Peter \ 
** he at last found a home with the Archl 
of St. Jago, in Grallicia, in Spain, who re< 
him in a manner worthy of his fame." Ii< 
was installed as suffragan, and occupie 

• It IB so set forth upoT\ Vi\% manwiswiTiX. 
t Ware's -YfrVver^;* 
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re of a year or two, in composing his Latin 
z entitled " Lucubrations of the Bishop c^ 
IS in Spain." What these " Lucubrations*' 
fly turned upon we can well imagine. When 
stalked the scallop shore of Compostella, 
id in church history — ^the strand of the mid- 
ages — ^how his religious zeal, and his love of 
e, and desire of a fair niche in history, must 
s severally and alternately engrossed his mind ! 
in he partook of " the knight's share** of the 
■s of the infidel with which Bamiro the First 
endowed St. Jago's shrine, for the timely 
arance of the military saint at the hour of 
^ in the fight of Clavijo ; when he beheld the 
bies of long-past piety and the memorials of 
iges of chivalry and faith which every where 
funded that region of pilgrimage, mournful, 
ed, but expansive and uplifting, must have 
t the thoughts which crowded upon his soul. 
' not he, too, a pilgrim and a wanderer, and 
' not the memories of the past walking with 
on that consecrated shore ? 
e was still at Compostella when the news of 
Restoration reached him. This was followed 
fits of the pardoned and promoted. Lord 
?hill, the ally of Cromwell, was of the first 
ber ; Viscount TaafiTe, his old acquaintance, 
been created Earl of Carlingford. French 
^ot find his name included in either. To one 
loved home so strongly, this was sad tidings, 
le strove religiously to reconcile himself to his 
In this we may suppose that after two years 
passed, he had tolerably succeeded. Then 
i the proposition of FatbeT "PeXw ^«2isSds 
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[cting " the Remonstrance," w IxjcA t 
[e his further repose. These ^^re/e 
le bishop by Dr. Cusack of Ijondoa 
friend of AVakh as well as his), au 
Originated a long and most interesting 
idence. We can do no more in thes^^ 
in to present a just outline of the lettet^^, ^^ ^ 
ised to and fro, as they have been pubySjG^Ms^ ^5^ 
No. 1, — Frencli writes from Saintiago nnde^^ 
late of June 1 8th, 1662, to the Rev. Dr. Casack^ 
!jondon. He has learned from his (Cusack^) 
h four last letters" that there was a prospect of 
being reconciled to the Duke of Ormond, throng 
Father Peter Walsh, if he can make advaneei 
duly submissive. The bishop expresses himsdf 
ready to make any honourable terms, with tbe 
viceroy, but goes no farther on this assurance. 

No. 2, — A letter from French at Saintiago to 
Father Peter AYalsh, dated September 19th, 1665, 
inclosing a letter to Ormond. He states to Wabh 
that he had been waiting for " twenty montb^ 
for an opportunity of forwarding these letters. 

In writing to Walsh he admits that he hai l^\ 
written harshly of Ormond, and confesses tos 
constitutional warmth of temper. '* I am able»* 
he continues, '' to say no more against myself f 
without belying my conscience and betrayiiig ^ 
my fame, which, I presume, his grace would not 
b&TO ir/.) do." He then promises to confine biv" 
(ielf ^/ ' \)xivate life, if he should be allowed ^ 
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sra< 



•ea 



Id 

roar 



** The Oily pai^i; preserved ot tVi\» coTT^s^udenoe ml { 
beliere, ^Lat which is given in ^\ai%Vft*^l^«»R»ste^^ 
^fii which this abstract la loade. 
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am to Irelnnd. ** I bring not with me the 
rit of dissension nor ambition, I aim not at 
lour or worldly commodities (for I enjoy more 
e for subsisting me, than I can do there) ; 
at I seek after, Grod is my witness, is only and 
»ly my dear lambs and flock (their fleece and 
k are in another hand, if he will content him- 
and seek not to vex me I will be content 
h lack of both), and to give a right account 
ny Grod of the sacred depositum, the charge 
souls, committed to my trust and care." In 
elusion he intimates that even if refused per- 
sion to return, he will brave all, risk liberty 
[ life itself to attempt the performance of so 
red a duty. 

?he letter to Ormond is no less touching and 

le. " A friend from Ireland advised me," he 

ns, "to write a submissive letter to your 

3, and that after such a letter nothing would 

in to obstruct my going home and your 

*a protection thereafter." He proceeds to 

' a great fortune befits a great mind and 

clemency befits both," and quotes an apo- 

from Seneca that " many punishments are 

raceful to a statesman as many funerals to 

dcian." He hopes that with Caesar's 

Ormond possesses Caesar's generosity. 

ot say this," he adds, " to tickle or flatter 

ce's ears ; for this is not my custom who 

is well known to all who know me) 

men more by speaking^ ttwXJsv >Xs»Sk.>s^ 

them." He concVuQie^ \>1 %«T«v% "^"^^^ 

ted with many \K>d\\Y wm^\««v\% ^^^ 
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iote&ds ** drawing nearer to Ireland*' to w 
grace's repl j. 

No. 3,— A letter from Peter Walah 
March, lOth, 1666, od behalf of ''himself i 
doke.** The reyerend courtier writes wit! 
official curtness and hautenr. '* Conceminj 
letter to his grace," he says, '* though you 
with a flying seal and liberty to deliver it < 
that / dislike your justification, or at lei 
much candonr in the affairs of Jamestown 
told the bearer before / delivered it), yet b 
of your remoteness and the long time pa8> 
you writ before, and the uncertainty of h 
from you again in such hasto as would be 
sary, / thought best to deliver it as it wi 
excuse you Uie best / could. In brief yoi 
write a more submissive letter as to Jami 
affiurs, and other public actings of formei 
here, and write the toUU change of yamr 
mefU in all these matters.** There is yet 
of this insolence. ** And / must tell you, 
is no command of Grod on you in the cac 
any necessity incumbent on you of prea^ 
teaching here personally to your flock.** Tc 
the close of the epistle is this passage : ** ' 
turn to yourself and the duke. He thinks 
good man, good priest, and good bishop, 
thinks you candid and without cheat.*** H 



* '* Thif," aays Father Walsh in a marffinal m 
writ to comfort tlie good bishop in his affliction ; 
bat what in effbct, 1 had supposed )^^ ^^dkA ba 
pccmmeH and by mmu loords i^vQ^^^vMa\^ 
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m:'ntior3 tlie matter of the proposed synod and 
fbads: " You may be there if you leave Spain in 
time and return to this such oUier letters as be- 
oome you. For then I shall send you the duke's 
letters, otherwise not.** 

No. 4, — The answer of French dated from the 
seaport of San Sebastian. He says he had re- 
moved thither from Saintiago, " much to the grief 
of my lord archbishop," confident in the result of 
his letter to Ormond. This reply is dated, 
May 10th. He refused "to write a more sub- 
missive letter," and promises to write more fully 
from Paris ; he sends the letter in a little Spanish 
vessel in which he would have *' adventured him- 
self," but for the humiliating proposal that had 
been made him. 

No. 5, — The promised letter from Paris to 
Peter Walsh, dated 18th of July, 1665. He 
says, '* Do me the favour and the right to show 
this letter to his grace ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ seeing for 
ought to me appearing that I cannot satisfy my 
conscience and the duke together, nor become 
profitable to my flock at home, nor live quietly 
and secure, his anger not being appeased, you 
may know hereby that I am resolved after dog 
days, to go to Louivain and there end my days 
where I began my studies." Thus closed the 
correspondence of the viceroy, the procurator, 
and the bishop. This last response of the latter 
may remind the reader of Dante's noble aiiaw«K 

oendreDture not in bo many -wotQ^^, tvot \^ ^^, "^^X 
hnn of expression, especiaSiy at aaoiT ^=*^^ ^^»^- 
uuJow, shadow I 
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th just maxluis, and illustTated by appo* 
«ons. From the highest to the humbleat 
lers of " the Act of Settlement" are made 
he scaith. He Uina opens with the then 
king: "It will be difficult to pentude 
30 were not eje-witnesaes of the fact, that 
tl authority of a ChriaCian king, whitjh in 
: of his dominiona piaintained the peer in 
lity, the commoner in his birth-right and 
, which protected the weak from the op- 
I of the migbty, and secured the nobility 
e influence of the people ; and by which 
ad impartial justice was distributed to all, 
at the same time, be made use of in an- 
irt of his dominions to condemn innocents 
.hey were heard, to confirm unlawful and 
. possessions, to violate the public faith, to 
virtue and countenance vice, to hold loy- 
rime and treason worthy of reward ; in a 
> exempt so many thousands of faithful 
lerving subjects from a general pardon, 
by a mercy altogether extraordinary, was 
:d to some of the murderers of his royal 

was bis last contribution to the contem- 
Irish history. 

ng the works of French are three little 
f controversial character — " The Doleful 
Andrew Sail," and " The Friar Disci- 
' being a reply to the defence of the sud 
Jesuit of the fovirth\OTi,Ss«>iA«¥**»»S 
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to Protestantism. He also was author of a 
entitled *« Religion in England." These, 
his national writings, may be jet collectec 
gether, and it would not be possible, perhapi 
an Irishman to present his country with a ; 
valuable and instructive miscellany than Frei 
varied writings, if collected, would constitui 

While he remained at Louvain our b: 
filled some of the highest of its coUegiate o1 
He also founded a Bourse there for his 
diocess of Ferns, which he endowed witl 
sum of 180 florins per annum, in perpei 
But he could not avoid feeling that it wa 
his place to preside over a large college, ii 
old age, from which he had been so long i 
rated. He probably felt that he had im] 
himself over its faculty, and therefore resolv 
return to the secular sphere to which he had 
consecrated. Either by invitation from a fo 
friend or at the suggestion of Rome, he was i 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Ghent, and 
up his residence in the old Flemish capitaL 

On the 23rd of August, in the year of { 
1678, the vast cathedral of Ghent saw a m 
choly sight. In its basilica was laid the c* 
of a bishop. Many lights gleamed aroundp- 
mitre and the staff were by his side, the shoe 
his feet, and the purple over his cold Ix 
Whoever looked upon that face, newly inanii 
might perceive the lines of thought and the 1 
ments of high resolve and noblest courage 
printed upon it. It was the motteX iotra. %xkS 
oftlie great exiled Irisb biabop. lift Via^ ^ 
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ip hia soul to God and his memory to hb oohd- 
:rj. His monument and grave are under tfae 
Nxtf of that sombre cathedral. His character 
ind hie fame are our inheritance. Iiet us con- 
liderhow to appreciate their ralue> 

The life of French is so filled with incident, 
vith scenes so constantlj shifting, that it is no 
■stay matter to form an accurate judgment upon 
t. He bad been an ambaa£ailor to four different 
:ouFts. He had ruled with episcopal power in 
bar different conntries. As a public man and 
lu ecclesiastic there can be no doubt of hia pow- 
■xBf his address, the extent of hia accomplish- 
oeiits,nor of the greatness of his labours. Hewaa 
he kader of all work to the Catholic confederacy. 
Se was one of the best known Christian bbhops 
jf his age. 

As an author, it was no unformidable degree of 
inccess which could c^ Clarendon against him 
to the lists. At a time when Europe was occupied 
irith the greatest affairs, when the most remarkable 
[ten that a single generation ever saw were all 
letively operating upon ils theatres of peace or 
irar, be forced by the strength and sincerity of 
his writings, this island and its fortunes on the 
i;eneral attention. Yet no one has more cause to 
[»mplain of the injustice of Irish historians. The 
luthorofan anonymous history of the confederates 
[compiled from the papers of a Mr. Cliffe) calls him 
"a waspish prelate; "Nicholson terms him "an in- 
cendiary;" Gordon stylea him. "aeSMiWos^ «"^^ 
"■-'— "■ — ■' " — caniv4, 6.w'tieaViV>«^'-'»» 
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unjast epithet. His living opponents wen 
j list. Peter Walsh confesses him ** a candid 
am) Clanrickarde adniitted ** his sufiicient i 
Charles and Ormond and Clarendon and Ri 
einni and Owen Roe O^Neill and Luke Wf 
were not men to be long deceived in cha 
They are now beyond the bourne when 
witness returns. But the confidence or the 
they entertained for French, according a) 
were his friends or his antagonists, is sui 
guarantee of his greatness as a man, his 
character as a publicist, and his large po 
the country. His failure in the end of Ir< 
liberation does not derogate from his moral 
ness.* So Samson failed when the temple 
Philistines covered him like a cairn. So Le 
failed when the arrows of the Persians wen 
like a pyre above his bones in the pass of 
mopylae. So Napoleon failed when, like a 
ospray on his mid-sea rock, he moulted the fe 
of his greatness, and passed into the rea 
death. If these men failed, even so did Fi 
if they did not fail, neither has he fallen si 
success. 

• ** The destiny of really great minds is not to 
at the summit to the end, but to fall with spU 
Show me the man who has been able to make 
numerous obstacles and implacable enemies * whe 
obstacles shall have exhausted all the fbrce of 1 
and when those enemies shall have trodden him 
foot, then I will hail his genius, and marvel 
energy he must needs have pos%e%^d to yrork 
himself 80 vast a weight of woe.** — LouU Blaw 
of Ten Fears f vol. 1» p. 47 
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Oh ! tliat we could saj for him with Manoah 
when he heard of his great son, huried with the 
foeti of Israe) under the temple of Gaza. — 

*' I, with what speed the while» 
(Gaza ia not in plight to say us nay), 
Will send for all my kindred, all my friends, 
To fetch him hence, and solemnly attend. 
With silent obsequy and funeral train. 
Home to his father's honse ; there will I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with shade 
Of laurel, ever green, and branching palm. 
With all his trophies hung, and acts enrolled* 
In copious legend, or sweet lyric soug." 
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DOMINICK CDALY, OR, A ROSARIQ, 

BISHOP OF COIMBRIA, IN FORTUGAI^ 

Author of "A History of the Greraldines or Fitzgemlds;'' 
''The Persecutions of the Irish Catholics," £d. &c. 

The ^'Annals'* of Baronius, the most celebrated oi 
ecclesiastical biographies, thus opens an account oi 
O'Daly's life. " He came a youth from Ireland 
to Spain ; where, being received into the Domini- 
can Order, he pursued his studies in the province 
of Castile, and there drew in such seeds of pietjf 
and wisdom, as he became the admiration oi 
Louivain, Madrid, France, and almost all Europe." 
Dominick O'Daly, known in chronicles of France 
and Portugal by his monastic name, a Rosario^ 
was a native of Kerry, and received his first in- 
structions, or education, in the Dominican Convent 
of Tralee. His studies were continued in Flan- 
ders, from whence he passed to the Spanisli 
capital. 

The visit of Prince Charles Stuart with hii 
favourite Buckingham to Spain in 1623 became 
the topic of topics in Madrid. He came to woe 
the Infanta Isabella, but, ere he could wed her, 
it was needful he should renounce Protestantism 
BaroDim informs us that 0'T>aVj ^^A^m^loyed 
-w tMs negotiation between "PYiV^v VXx^'^ wxtVJsi «» 
Charles the Second of England. **TVi^T^^ 
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lot but observe an error in this," sajs Harrij^ 
;ause the Spanish Government of ForiugsX 
shook off long before Charles the Second 
any right to the crown of England by the 
b of his father," * The negotiation of 
aly was with Charles the First (instead of 
rles the Second) when that king as Prince of 
es was residing in Spain. The Prince having 
le course become king, Baronius speaks of 
in the latter character, though he refers to 
time when, in the former, he contemplated 
Spanish alliance. All the historians of the 
sburgh dynasty concur in stating that an 
tsiastic or ecclesiastics were employed for the 
ersion of Prince Charles while in Spain, ani 
the fullest success, of which his own letter to thi 
i is sufficient proof. As O'Daly was then alt 
>panish court, we see no reason to question 
ccuracy of Baronius in making this statement. 

the reign of Philip IV. O'Daly passed inta 

ugal, then governed as a province of Spain. 

Duchess of Mantua was its viceregnant 

union of the countries had existed for more 

fifty years greatly to the dislike of the 
iiguese, but the day of its repeal was near at 
. In its promotion this Irish Dominican was 
ly an important part, as under the viceregnant 
ras distinguished and influential at court. 
J3g a man of good address," says Ware, ^ he 
became a favourite of the princess, by whose 
iragementthe new coUeg<^ <i«J^fe^^o«s:v^%'*s^» 
carried on with great awiwi^JBa^ %»^ -'jC^k^ 
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iiearlj two years. It was supposed he would 
have taken up his abode in some princely place, 
but he preferred to lodge in the convent of St. Ho* 
noratus, which was of his own order — the Domi- 
nican. In the interim King John died, and was 
succeeded by King Alphonsus. In solemnization 
of the latter's accession, his ambassador gave a 
succession of fetes upon the Seine. Cardinal 
Baronius, who seems deeply to admire his cha* 
racter, says of his conduct at the French court : 
"being sent envoy of Portugal to the most Chris* 
tian king ; where he became the love and vene- 
ration of the whole court, and carried with him 
from thence this character, that nobody ever 
was more happy in uniting piety with prudence, 
a religious modesty and humility with the gravity 
and dignity of an ambassador." Soon after he 
was recalled from Paris to Lisbon. On his re- 
turn he was appointed successively, Censor to the 
Portuguese Inquisition and Inquisitor General. 
These are honours which we had rather not re- 
cord of any second Irishman. The humility 
which had led him to reject episcopal elevation, 
was again assailed with the proffer of the vacant see 
of Coimbria — the ancient capital of the country, 
and still its chief ecclesiastical city. After much 
hesitation he agreed to accept this honour, and 
he was chosen accordingly. Nought remained 
to complete the selection but the bull of confir- 
mation from the Holy Father. This arrived 
at Lisbon a few days after his unforseen death 
which followed fast upon his late promotion. 
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France. His work was published at Lii 
and was " A History of the Genddines or : 
geralds.'* Strange what slight incidents frc 
in the mind, and grow to guide it in the en 
of years. When a student at Tralee, he 
seen the castle of this family, and oflen I 
the legend of the two apes upon their shield 
was in that castle the heir of the line was s 
from a destroying conflagration by the sag. 
of a favourite ape — hence its armorial beai 
are derived. This legend lingering in the i 
of CDaly, turned it to the history of the fa 
which he traces from Troy to Italy, and 
Italy to Ireland. Of its antiquity in the mi 
stage there can be no 'doubt — ^perhaps a t 
sand years before Lord Surrey defied the chii 
of Mantua to prove the beauty of their ] 
above that of his own '^peerless Geraldine," i 
Tuscan knight or Patrician had, in his own 
risked life for one as fair of the same illust; 
house. In Ireland no foreign family were 
more distinguished. The story of Silken ' 
mas, and of that brave old Lord of DesR 
who, even in captivity, felt joy in being li 
along still " on the necks of the Buyers," hat 
ded a lyric and romantic fame to its histo 
interest. It is a house which, even down tc 
own time, has retained its ancient ample plai 
our Annals. ODaly has brought down its 
tory from the Trojan emigration to his 
days, and in due time his labours may find 
sequel 
After bis return from ¥wii<», VJti5a \ 
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Hie Gath(dics of Ireland, under King Jaiaes the 
First and Que^i Elizabeth" — a work ^cequently^ 
quoted by the Abbe Mac Geoghegan, and other 
Contin^DLtal writers on Ireland. From their 
selections we may judge it to be a wori^ of facta 
and accuracy. 

In 1662, Bishop O'Daly died at Lisbon. He 
was the bishop elect of Coimbria. He is stated 
to have been buried in a Dominican convent^ in 
Lisbon. 

It is much to be regretted, that the data con- 
cerning this eminent ecclesiastic's life, should be 
so meagre. He appears to have been an active 
and commanding, yet pure and austere charac- 
ter. Like Conroy and Wadding, he remembered 
Ireland above all the things of this world. It is 
not improbable, that the clause introduced by 
King Philip the Fourth, to the agreement with 
Charles the First, for the emancipation of the 
Irish Catholics, was suggested by him, and, per*- 
haps, jointly with the founder of St. Anthony's, 
who, at the same time, was staying at Madrid. 

As this is the last of our writers who wrote 
and resided abroad, that we shall have occasion 
to mention, it may not be improper to add a word 
or two, as to the influence of their Irish works 
upon the European mind. It is certain that 
these occasioned in all the Catholic states strong 
anti-English sentiments. It is equally certain, 
that they whetted the swords and fed the passion 
for distinction that animated \)cifc \kR»s\& ^ '^'^ 
IrisZi soldiers of France, and ^^am, wA K-vv^^^^ 
They kept alive in no ali^il d^«c^^ ^aIS 
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wbo are visible wheneveor danger appean 
glory brightens on the page of European hist 
during the past two centuries. The men w! 
George the Second had cause to curse his mi 
ters for banishing, and for whom the Bourl 
had reason to be grateful ; the men who i 
away tattered but untaken, the Austrian bai 
from Austrelitz; the men who revolution 
South America, were in a great degree susta: 
in their integrity, and stimulated onward to f 
by perusing the pages of their brother exile 
the pen. And to them also is due much of 
respectability which is attached, and so long 
been attached to the Irish name, among the v 
informed of those nations. It is the boas: 
many a Continental man that his father wa 
this island, and so well is the truth known 
our very oppressors, masquerade beneath it 
£Eivour, on their travels. The bravery of 
banished captains alone could not have es 
lished this prestige round the character of 
country ; but, the writings of our exiled auil 
aiding, it was achieved. May it never ceaa 
be deserved by us, their descendants and i 
cessors in possession of this sacred soil ! 
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^.R TALBOT, ARCHBISHOP OP 
DUBLIN. 



of **A Catechism fbr Politicians," *« History 
loclasts," *'The New Kemonstrant Religion," 

:., &c. 



cotemporaries in Irish history present 
r contrast in life and character than Peter 
Archbishop of Dublin, and Oliver Plun- 
chbishop of Armagh. In creed, in edu- 
in descent, in dignity, in fate nearly ai- 
re is still a vast difference in the height 
moral statures. Plunkett retiring, peace- 
ne, suffers like a hero of the faith, and 
es his memory like a man. Talbot, rest- 
venturous, imprudent, headstrong, passes 

many a varied scene, and ends his days 
aith in a dungeon, yet, without the merits 
i^rdom. 
Talbot was born in Dublin county, pro- 

Malahide, in the year of grace, 1602. 
ily were long settled in the land ; had 
kniglits* service broad acres on the Pale 
1 it ; had titles from the South, and were 
ear others of the North. His elder bro- 
iiard, was, under the Second King James, 
ike of Tyrconnell. 
lesuit college of Portuffia.^ P^^^ Tv^iocN. 



xxo tuu noi return to Ire 
home in Antwerp. Antwerp 
city, crowded with commerce, 
publications. It had the n 
Spanish gravity, and Germt 
booksellers were the most labc 
and brought out Tomes and F< 
rapidity that this degenerate a| 
cimos or pamphlets. Theolog; 
history were then especial obj 
hour, and of public attention, 
presses, on these subjects, gs 
weighty volume. Wadding's i 
of them printed there, as was 
Encyclopedia of the Bollandistc 

Talbot felt the prevailing ii 
tured upon Moral Theology in o 
colleges, and prepared for the p 
on the Nature and Faith of He 
chism for Politicians, instructic 
Faith and MArol tI/.*»««*- »» - 
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Stout cavalier and still hopeful courtier. Talbot 
also is there ; he is closetted Tvith the king not 
unfrequentlj, and is supposed to have brought 
over his majesty to the Catholic faith of his an- 
cestors.* There are murmurs among the stout 
champions of the Church of England, and sup- 
pressed shrugs pass between the older politicians. 
But, Father Tsdbot suddenly leaves Cologne and 
appears at Madrid. 

At the Spanish court he has an arduous part to 

play. Thirty years before a Charles Stuart gave 

deadly insult to the Hapsburg House, by wooing 

as in earnest, and declining without any assigned 

cause, the hand of an Infanta. Though the 

haughtiness and the supremacy of that line are 

gone, the memory of an injury lives even in a 

ruined house. Talbot appeared a^ the Escurial, 

nd announced to his most Catholic majesty, that 

brother sovereign had been restored to the arms 

' the mother church. The news was welcome, 

d we may well think so was also its bearer. 

-om Madrid he passed to Rome, " supposed to 

employed on a secret embassy to the Pope," 

Decting the conversion of Charles, and from 

ae he was sent into England. It is the vow 

Jesuit to obey — ^to advance wherever he is 

nanded if the path be ever so thickly strewn 

dangers. 

ver CromweU, as Lord Protector, was then 
3 head of government in England. The 
and bloody fanaticism wlivi\iV»^x«ia«^VsNss^ 
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"Wai^^iWrito^.- T>1AV«^%^^ K^O^^'^^W^ 



mate wisdom. The next scene lu xcui. 
shows him to us as the friend and adi 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth. Stn 
sociation this for an Irish Jesuit. 

On the day of Oliver's burial he walkec 
the mourners, as related by Robert "y 
** John King, then Dean of Tuam, a 
subject of his majesty, showed him to 
spectators, saying, there goes Peter Talbo 
the mourners in deep mourning; whi' 
not these spectators seen, they would 
have believed.'* The same author add 
that time it being the fashion for moume 
cast off their mourning cloaks as soon 
do now-a-days, he was seen by seven 
same habit, with his cloak folded u 
arm for some months aAer this funeral, 
in the piazza of Covent Garden, and oth 
of the city of London."* He was not 
appears, ashamed of his Republicanisi 

"" — •■^'^trvwf^ memo] 
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new political opinions, "he marched out with 
Lambert to oppose General Monk," and the re- 
storation of the king. He must, indeed, have 
been " intimate with CromweU himself," as Mr. 
ly Alton asserts. But the king " had his own 
again," and the parliamentarian Jesuit fled into 
exile. 

Like Captain Dalgetty, it was Talbot's for- 
tune " to serve almost every Christian king in 
Europe." His next theatre was Portugal, where 
he was appointed confessor to the Infanta just 
about the period she was given in marriage to 
the restored King Charles. Under her patronage 
Talbot ventured to return to England, and was 
allowed the same place of confidence about the 
new Queen in London that he had held in Lis- 
bon. A gay court was this into which the Bra- 
ganza maiden was introduced, and very often she 
turned to her confessor, to know the meaning of 
the mimes and mummeries and of still worse 
foUies, which were daily enacted in its midst. 
These conversations they held in her native lan- 
pfuage. On one occasion they discoursed of Lady 
Castlemaine, one of the king's lemans. Talbot 
used of her the Portuguese synonyme for enchan- 
tress; on which the poor queen, taking it in its lite- 
ral sense, was so alarmed as to advise her royal 
husband to banish her from the court. Charles, 
instead of banishing the countess, banished the 
confessor.* 

Tall^t again turned his face to Antwerp, and 
made his abode in that busy city. His bi-other 

•Harris'? ««^aTea V^rA.ct%r 



ix« ihe hope of being restored to faii oooi 
cot (o the court ^Vliile thus staying m 
werp, the archiepiscopacj of Dablin 1 
Taeent by the death of Flemings and Po] 
ment IX^ having dispensed his yow as a 
presented him to that high dignity* In 1 
was consecrated archbishop, in that city w! 
had first commenced his career as an antJ 
a churchman. 

By the influence of the Duke of York 
n.), he was allowed to return to Ireland, 
take possession of his new see. The Lon 
tenant, Berkely, was his brother^s frier 
showed him every attention and respe 
publicly received him in his archie] 
dress — a novel sight since Queen Ml 
time, at Dublin Castle. Talbot now gi 
mineering, and resolved to wrest the ] 
from the see of Armagh. At a synoc 
Catholic clergy he attempted to take pre 
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sivour of Armagh. Talbot, during tbe contro- 
'ersajj was guilty of the subterfuge of pretending 
bat he had the king's seal to a document appoint- 
ng bim over all the Irish Catholics, but on be- 
Qg invited to produce it> could not.* In the 
'ezation which resulted from this primatial dis- 
rate, he left Ireland for France, where he con- 
inued to reside for two years. 

In 1674, he resumed at Paris his pen and zeal 
igainst heresy. In that year he published his 
'* History of Iconoclasts ;" " An efficacious Re- 
medy for Atheism and Heresy ;" " The History 
of Manichaeism and Pelasgianism," and " The 
Friar Disciplined, or Father Peter Walsh's new 
Remonstrant Religion." Considering his recent 
alliance with the Puritans, the moral influence of 
these works could derive little weight from the 
author's personal reputation. 

In 1676, he came from France into England, 
and took up his residence at Poole Hall, Chester- 
Soon after he returned to Ireland, still strongly 
entertaining hopes of swaying the Catholic body 
of the country. Harris tells an anecdote of his 
arrival in Skerries, which does more credit to 
his candour than to his prudence. His host on 
the first night of his return was a gentleman who 
possessed large tracts of confiscated lands, once 
the property of the church. Him Talbot advised 
to get rid of these lands, else otherwise they 
would ere long be taken from him and restored 
to their former possessors.f Whether this story 

• D'Alton'B *• Archbishops of DuUVdi." 
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numbers appear to have been discoTex 
they could be formed, in those far-seen 

Talbot fared better tban his riyalj 
Plunkett. He was only imprisoned ii{ 
don until he died. For two years h 
Dublin Castle, sick and in solitude, 
constantly afflicted with those terrible < 
the stone and gravel. In 1680, F 
ended his sufferings, and days, and impi 
Pains, and ambition, and confinemen 
longer to be felt. He, had lived eight 
yond the time assigned him by the Ps; 
the standard of existence. A busy life 
ducted him to a trying death. 

The sketch of Talbot we have give 
serviceable, chiefly, as tending to illut 
church spirit of his times. It seems tl 
quite possible then to be held a g< 
churchman without a spark of patrio' 
to find favour in Rome, without hav 
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ager mind. His abilities certainly were 
and bis estimate of bistoric wi*iting beyond 
;e ; but in bis censure or bis praise, bis 
1 permits bim no medium. Tbus, wben 
nng some of our own autbors, Colgan is to 
a collector of uncertain and fabulous lives ;'* 
eating's bistory, " an able but extravagantly 
)erformance." Witb tbe originals of tbese 
, upon wbicb be so summarily pronounces, 
Id not bave been acquainted. How mucb 
•ude writing and cbangeability of purpose, 
us to estimate arigbt tbe steadfast and 
latic men, many of wbom we bave met 
usiy in tbese pages ! 




OLIVER PLUNKETT, ARCHBIS 

ARMAGH. 

Author of *' Ju8 Primatiale, or the Aodent 
Pre-eminency of the See of Azmagl 

A MSMORABLB history is that of Oil 
kett, the Catholic Primate of Ireland c 
last years of the reign of Charles the I 
He was born early in the century of 
house of FingaU. His studies were coi 
the Irish College in Rome, from wheni 
selected, in 1657, as one of the divin 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 
death of Primate O'Reilly, often bef 
tioned in these pages, he was nominatec 
Clement IX. Archbishop of Armagh, tl 
fourth in succession f'<x>m Saint Patrii 
was in the year 1669) while he still was 
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only in the synods of the clergy but in pri- 
life he bore himself as became the successor 
aint Patrick. The only work of which he 
the author is written to the same effect, 
ng the incmnbency of his second removed 
jssor the question was decided for Armagh, 
DO rival claim has been since revived. 
3Ctor FJunkett, beside his acquirements as a 
le, was also somewhat of a verse-maker. 
*e still exists an Irish address or ode written 
im on the altered fortunes of the royal hill 
ara. O'Reilly has given a translation of the 
line — 

Hi 1 Tara of the Kings, it was proud with thee 1" 

he speaks highly of it as a whole.* Like 
f of the latter Irish, the antiquities of this 
d seem to have excited deeply his curiosity 
fascinated his imagination, 
iie most instructive and glorious part of Plun- 
3 life is the manner with which he met an 
st and ignominious death. The story of his 
mentions and his fortitude is, perhaps, the 

touching and noble that can be told of a 
stian bishop. A detailed contemporaneous 
nnt of his trial and execution has fortunately 
. preserved, which we here abridgcf 
I December, 1679, he was arrested and oom* 
3d to Newgate, Dublin. Informations were 
Ti against him by two condemned Friars, 
ed Mac Moyar and Duffy ; but after they 

risb Writers, passim. 

►nblin : Printed by JoeepVlElya.'t, Co'^^^^Kk^*^ 

li Dobson, bookBeUei on CoxWA»S\> \^»^-. 



before the Liord Uhiet Justice, 
the ])lea that he had no notice o; 
that he had been kept close pr 
her, and had neither time nor li 
to send into Ireland for witness 
Thereon five weeks* time were s 
lect his witnesses, and on the 6 
he was again summoned to the 
wliile, his messengers, in crossir 
been put back by storm to Holj 
time afterwards to gather the 
necessary to disprove so ext 
ment. He asked ten days m 
peremptorily denied him. He 
plea that offences committed ir 
be tried by courts of law in E: 
anticipating the arguments c 
Beventeen years. 
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PiiUNKETT — ** May it please your lordship, I 
bave been kept close prisoner for a long time, a 
year and a-half in prison ; when I came from 
Ireland hither I was told by persons of good re- 
fate, and a counsellor-at-law, that I could not be 
tried here ; and the reasons they gave me were, 
that first the statute of Henry the Eighth, and 
all other statutes made here, were not binding in 
Ireland, unless there were an express mention 
made of them : so that none were received there 
but such as were made before Poyning's Act." 

The Chief Justice told him his case must go 
on, and could not again be postponed. 

Pi^usKETT — " But, my lord, here is no jury 
that knows me, or the quality of my adversaries ; 
for they are not a jury of the neighbourhood that 
know them ; so that my case is not the same as 
other cases. Though I cannot harbour, nor do 
not, nor will not, nor ought not, the least conceit 
of bard measure and injustice, yet if I have not 
full time to bring my records and witnesses all 
together, I cannot make my defence." 

liOBD Chief Justice — ** Look you, Mr. Plun- 
kett, it is vain for you to talk and make this dis- 
course here now ; you must know that by the 
laws of this kingdom, when a man is indited or 
arraigned of treason or felony, it is not usual to 
give such time." 

When the jury were being called the primate 
mquired — ** My lord, I desire to know whether 
they have been of the juries of Langhom or the 
Ave Jesuits, or any that ' re condemned ?" To 
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The jury were then sworn in, Sir Jobn B 
being forenuui. 

The indictment was read, and the cooni 
the prosecution spoke in succession, 
were, Mr. Hesth, Mr. Sergeant Maynarc 
Sergeant JeffHea, the Solicitor- General, a. 
Attorney- General Then were called tht 
nesses for the crown : Wyer, Henry 
Edmond O'Murfey, and Friars Duffy and 
Moyar. The sole witness that was prest 
Flunkett's favor was an unexpected one. 
name is given as Gormar. He was a i 
agent for procuring convictions, yet " a stra 
introduced bim, at his own request, just i 
trial was about to close. He admitted his 
pation, but swore that in bis opinion the pr 
" had always done more good than ill in Ire] 
Sergeant Jeffries, in an unmerciful tirade, ( 
the prosecution, when the jury retired " 
quarter of an honr," and returned with a vi 
of "Gdiltt." It was then the accused 
heard in his own behalf. When Sir John 
berts pronounced his doom from the jury 
he merely esclaimed — " Deo gratia. Go 
praised." When asked if he had any reas 
offer why the sentence should not be pronou 
he briefly recapitulated the arguments urge 
him at the outset, and again asked for t«n 
time. The Chief Justice then sentenced hi 
be hung, embowelled, and r[uartered on Fr 
the 1st day of the succeeding month, (July 
'X^bum. 
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granted him. The Chief Justice then recoin- 
mended him to send for a Protestant chaplain^ to 
be with him in his last moments, to "ivhioh the 
primate stoutly responded: "My lord, if you 
please, there are some in prison [meaning priests] 
and they will do my business very well ; for they 
will do it according to the rules of our old 
church, which is the ancient usage ; they can- 
not do better, and I would not alter it now.!' 
To this the Chief Justice replied : " Well, sir, 
we wish better to you than you do to yourself.** 
So closed this tragedy — this legal murder. Old 
age^ and reverence fell victims to. perjury and 
prejudice. 

The Earl of Essex interfered on his behalf, 
assuring King Charles that, to his own know- 
ledge, the charges on which he was convicted 
•* were entirely false." " Well, my lord," said the 
king, ** his blood be upon your conscience ; you 
could have saved him if you pleased ; I can- 
not pardon him, because I dare not."* 

On the appointed day of execution, Plunkett 
was carried on a hurdle to Tyburn. " A good, 
religious, quiet man," says Harris. " He suf- 
fered very decently," says Bigot Burnet, ** ex- 
pressing himself in many respects like a Chris- 
tian bishop."t It was in these memorable words 
he delivered himself, with the felon rope dangling 
by his ear, and the shaft of the death-car trem- 
bling beneath his feet :•— 

*\ I have some few days past abided my trial at 

* Rev. Mr. Oodkin's Reneal '* Prize Esaav ." ti. 57. 
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the king's bench, and now yerj soon must '. 
up my hand at the King of king's bench, 
appear before a judge wh^ cannot be deceive< 
faJse witnesses, or corrupt allegations, for 
knoweth the secrets of hearts. ' Neither cai 
deceive any, or give any unjust sentence, o 
misled by respect of persons ; he being all g 
ness, and a most just judge, will infallibly de 
an eternal reward for all good works, and < 
dign punishment for the smallest transgress 
against his conmiandments.' Which bein 
most certain and undoubted truth, it would 1 
wicked act, and contrary to my perpetual ^ 
fare, that I should now, by declaring any tl 
contrary to the truth, commit a detestable 
for which within a very short time I must 
ceive sentence of everlasting damnation, a 
H^hich there is no reprieve or hope of pardon, 
^ill, therefore, confess the truth without 
equivocation ; and make use of the words 
oording to their accustomed signification, asf 
ing you moreover, that I am of that certain ] 
suasion, that no power, not only upon earth, 
also in heaven, can dispense with me, or give 
leave to make a false protestation, and I pro 
upon the words of a djing man, as I hope 
salvation at the hands of the supreme judge^ t 
I will declare the truth, with all candour andi 
cerity, and that my affairs may be the be* 
known to all the world. 

'' It is to be observed, that I have be^ 

cased in Ireland of treason i^t^inwdVc^^^wi^ 

them I WM§ nrraigtied, axid \>tow^\. Vi tkv^ - 

-But the prosecutors, (men o€ ^^\\ivc>>x^ wi^ 
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oioas liyes,) perceiving that I had records and 
idtnesses^ they Toluntariljr absented themselves^ 
tnd came to this city, to- procure that I should be 
brought hither to my trial, where the crimes ob« 
jocted were not committed, where the jury did 
Hot know me, or the qualities of my accusers, 
and were not informed of several other circum- 
vtances conducing to a fair trial. Here, after six 
months' close imprisonment, (or thereabouts,) I 
was brought to the bar, the 3d of ]May, and ar- 
raigned for a crime, for which I was before ar- 
raigned in Ireland — a strange resolution — a rare 
fact— of which you will hardly find a precedent 
these 500 years past. But whereas my witnesses 
and records were in Ireland, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice gave me five weeks' time to get them brought 
hither, but by reason of the uncertainty of the 
winds, the seas, and of the difficulty of getting 
copies of records, and bringing many witnesses 
from several counties in Ireland, and for many 
other impediments, (of which affidavit was made,) 
I could not, at the end of five weeks, get the re- 
cords and witnesses brought hither. I therefore 
begged for twelve days more, that I might be in 
readiness for my trial, which the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice denied, and so I was brought to my trial : 
and exposed (as it were with my hands tied) to 
those merciless perjurers, who did aim at my life, 
by accusing me of these following crimes : — 

" First — That I have sent letters by one Neal 

O'Neal, who was my page, to Monsieur Baldes- 

cbi, the Pope's secretary, to the Bishop of Aix, 

and to Princippe Coloniiti, t\v«A. >i)Ckfc^ m\^ciX^*ibMfc 

foreign powers to invade \T^wvi ^ wA. i^v^ ^ 
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hay sent letters to Cardinal Bullion 
e£Q9Ct. 

" Secondly — To have employed ( 
O'Neal to solicit the French king foi 

" Thirdly — To have levied and ext 
from the clergcy of Ireland, to hring in 
and to maintain 70,000 men. 

" Fourthly — To have had in readi 
men, and lists made of them ; and tc 
directions to one Friar Duffy to m 
260 men, in the parish of Foghart^ ii 
of Louth. 

" Fifthly — To have surroxmded s 
and harhours of Ireland, and to have 
Carlingford as a fit harhour for the F 
ing. 

** Sixthly — To have had several c 
meetings, where there was money allc 
troducing the French. 

" Finally — That there was a meel 
county of Monaghan, some ten or t' 
past, where there were 300 gentlem< 
several counties — ^to wit, Monaghan, 
Armagh, whom I did exhort to take 
cover their estates. 

" To the first I answer, that Neal ( 
never my servant or page, and that I 
letter or letters hy him to Monsieur 
or tlve Bishop of Aix, or to Frincip] 
And I say that the English translati 
pretended letter, produced hy the I 
iiojrar is a mere invention oi \u&> 
penned bjrme, nor its original, eiXXie: 
-tatln, Italian, or any other \an^na^ 
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>ver, that I never wrote letter or letters to 
rial Bullion, or to any of the French king's 
«rs : neither did any who was in that court 

speak to me, or write to me, directly or Ihp 
ly, of any plot or conspiracy against the 
)r country. Farther I vow, that I never 
gent or agents to Rome ; or to any other 

about any civil or temporal affairs, and" it 
[ known (for it is a precept publicly printed) 
lergymen (living in countries where the go* 
lent is not of Roman Catholics) are com* 
id by Rome, not to write to Rome concern- 
ay civil or temporal affairs ; and I do aver, 

never received letter or letters from the 
or from any other of his ministers, making 
ast mention of any such matters. So that 
I Mac Moyar and Duffy swore most falsely 
h letter or letters, agent or agents. 

the second, I say, that I never employed 
in Con O'Neal to the French king, or to 
' his ministers, and that I never wrote to 
r received letters from him, and that I 
saw him but once, nor spoke to him to the 
f my remembrance ten words ; and for his 
in Charlemont, or Dungannon, I never saw 

1 those towns, or knew of his being in those 
; so that as to Con 0'N6il, Friar Mac« 
•'s depositions are false. 

3 the third, I say, that I never levied any 
for a plot or conspiracy, for bringing in 
irds or French ; neither dii-Y «^«t ^wfewv-*!^ 
on that account, from ^pmsXA «« ^f«s»^ ^ 
ane and Duffy most uuXTiaX-j ^ft««c\^^ 
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W3ur« 7011 1 never received from bq^ 
ia Ireland, but what was due to mo 
cusloni for mj maintenuice, and whe 
deceasors tliese hondred years past wee* 
receive ; nay, I received leas than man^ 
and if all the Catholic clergy of Irelan 
one year, were put in one purse, it would 
little or nothing to introduce the French 
raise an anny of 70,000 men, which I h 
listed, as Friar Mac Moyar moat falsely d 
Neither is it leas untrue what Friar Duffy at 
viz. That I directed him to make a list 
men ia the pariah of Foghart, in the cou 
Louth. 

"To the fifth, I answer, that I nevt 
rounded the forts and harbours of Irelant 
that I never was at Cork, Kinsale, I 
Youghal, Dungarvan, Limerick, Dun|[ 
or Wexford ; aa for Carlingford I was n< 
it but once, and stayed in it but half an 
neither did I consider the fort or haven ; i 
had I it in my thoughts or imaginations 
upon it, or upon any other fort or haven foi 
ing of French or Spaniards ; and whilst 
at Carlingford, (by mere chance passim 
way,) Friar Duffy was not in my company, 
moat falsely awore. 

"To the sixth, I aay, that I waa never 
meeting or council, where there was m 
made of allotting or collecting money for . 
or conspiracy! and it is wall kuown, th; 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, who h&ve landa 
venues, gnd iiardiv are able to keep &ec«ivi 
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a their backs, and life and soul together, can- 
ot raise any considerable sum, nay, cannot spare 
A much as would maintain half a regiment. 

** To the seventh, I answer, that I was never 
Kt any meeting of 300 gentlemen in the county of 
lilonaghan, Armagh and Cavan, nor of one county, 
HOT of one barony, and that I never exhorted gen- 
Uenuin or gentlemen^ either there, or any other part 
of Ireland, to take up arms for the recovering of 
their estates, and it is well known, that there are 
not even in the province of Ulster, three hundred 
Irish Roman Catholics who had estates, or lost 
estates by the late rebellion, and it is well known, 
d my thoughts and endeavours were for the 
qoiet of my country, and e«pecially of that pro- 
vince. 

" Now to be brief, as I hope for salvation, I 
>ievor sent letter or letters, agent or agents, to 
pope, king, prince, or prelate, concerning any 
plot or conspiracy against any king or country ; 
I never raised sum or sums of money, great or 
small, to maintain soldier or soldiers, all the days 
of my life 5 I never knew (or did it come into 
my imagination) that the French were to land at 
Carlingford, and I believe there is none who saw 
Ireland ever in a map, but will think it a mere 
romance ; I never knew of any plotters or con- 
spirators in Ireland, but such as were notorious 
and proclaimed, (commonly called Tories,) whom 
I did endeavour to suppress, and as I hope for 
salvation, I always have been, and am entirely 
innocent of the treason liud lo tjv^ Oa.w^^>^sA.^A 
iBjr other wh.itsoever. 

If 
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** And though I be not guilty of the 
which I am accused, yet I believe non47 ^ 
came to this place who is in such a oondition 
I am, for if I should achnowledge (which in co 
science I cannot do, because I should belie n 
self,) the chief crimes laid to my charge, no w 
man that knows Ireland would belieye me. li 
should confess that I was able to raise 70,0 
men in the districts of which I had care, to ^ 
in Ulster, naj, even in all Ireland, and to hi 
levied and exacted money from the Roman ( 
tholic clergy for their maintenance, and to hi 
prepared Carlingfordfor the landing of the Fren 
all would laugh at me, it being well known tl 
all the revenues of Ireland, both spiritual e 
temporal, possessed by his Catholic majesty's si 
jects, could not be able to raise and maintain 
army of 70,000 men. And if I deny all th< 
crimes, (as I did, and do,) yet it may be tl 
some, who are not acquainted with the affaire 
Ireland, will not believe that my denial is gronnc 
upon truth, though I assert it with my last brea 
I dare venture to affirm, that if these points 
70,000 men, &c. had been sworn to before i 
Protestant jury in Ireland, and had been i 
tnowledged by me at the bar, they would i 
believe me, no more than if it had been depoi 
and confessed by me, that I had flown in ^m 
from Dublin to Holyhead. 

" You see, therefore, to w«hat a condition I 
in» and you have heard what protestations I hi 
made of mj innocence, and 1 \vo^ ^wx V^ 
fi'eve the wordfi of a dying man. Ajv^x^q^x 
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AOt^ yoa that a great 2><?er* sent zne notice, * that 
lie would save iny life, if I would accuse others ;' 
but I answered, * that I never knew any conspi- 
rators in Ireland, but such (as I said before) as 
were publicly known outlaws ; and that to save 
my life, I would not falsely accuse any, nor pre- 
judice mj own soul. St. Matt 16, 26. What 
avaiUth a man if he gaineth the whole ivorid 
afui lose his own soul ? To take away any man's 
life or goods wrongfully, ill becometh any chris- 
tian, especially a man of my calling, being a 
clergyman of the Catholic church, and also an 
unworthy prelate, which I openly profess.' 

" Neither will I deny to have exercised in Ire- 
land, the functions of a Catholic prelate, as long 
as there was any connivance or toleration ; and 
by teaching and preaching, and statutes, to have 
endeavoured to bring the clergy (of which I had 
care) to a due comportment, according to their 
calling : and though thereby I did my duty, yet 
some who ^^uld not amend, had a prejudice to 
me, and especially my accusers, to whom I did 
endeavour to do good : I mean the clergymen, 
(as for the four laymen, who appeared against 
me, viz. Florence Mac Moyer, the two Neals, 
and Hanson, I was never acquainted with them) — 
but you see how I am requited, and how by false 
oathB tbey brought me to this untimely death.— 
Which -wicked act being a defect of persons, 
ought not to refiect upon the Order of St. Francis, 
or upon the Roman Catholic clergy •, it bcvciJ^ 
well known, that tix<ir^ i»%& ^ ^xsAas^ ^>yM^\^%'"^c« 
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to forgive me my sins, and to grant my soul eternal 
rest Be merciful unto me, O Lord, &c. Spare 
my soul, <&c. Into thy hand I recommend my 
spirit, &c. 

^^ Postscript — To the final satisfaction of all 
persons, that have the charity to believe the words 
of a dying man, I again declare before God, as 
I hope for salvation, that what is contained in 
this paper, is the plain and naked truth, without 
any equivocation, mental reservation, or secret 
evasion whatsoever ; taking the words in the 
usual sense and meaning Protestants do, when 
they discourse with all candour and sincerity* — 
To all which I have here subscribed my name. 

**OiiiVEB Plunkett." 

" A copy of this speech," says the continuator 
>f O'Reilly, " he delivered to the sheriff, and to 
ome of his friends, which was accordingly 
rinted." 
** His speech ended, and his cap drawn over his 
es, he again recommended his happy soul with 
ptures of devotion into the hands of Jesus, his 
viour, for whose sake he died, until the cart 
9 drawn from under him. Thus then he hung 
wixt heaven and earth, an open sacrifice to 
I, for innocence and religion ; as soon as he 
Ired, the executioner ripped up his bejly 
breast, pulled out his heart and bowels, and 
V them into the fire, ready kindled near the 
ws for that purpoae •, tJofe t^\. ^^ \»^\sRfc!^ 
begged of the king, ^«a w^rw^ "^^"^ 
5 to a house near %t.QrV^^'^^^^^^W 
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coffin^ and disposed of elsewhere, then the body 
was interred in the church-Tard, and a copper- 
plate placed on his hreast, whereon was engraved 
these following words, set here down for the satis- 
faction of the carious : 

** In this tomb resteth the body of the Most 
Reverend Oliver Plunkett, archbishop of Ar- 
magh, and primate of Ireland ; who in hatred of 
religion was accused of high-treason by false wit- 
nesses, and for the same condemned and executed 
at Tyburn, his heart and bowels being taken oat^ 
and cast into the fire. He suffered martyrdom 
with constancy, the 1st of July, 1681, in the reign 
of King Charles II. 

** Four years after his interment, the trunk of 
his body was taken up and found entire, and sent 
beyond sea, where it lies entombed in a monu- 
ment worthy of his character and eminent sanc- 
tity; bis arms and head are disposed of else- 
where, and are likewise entire, as several eye* 
witnesses might testify.*** 

It is h tale told in every Irish village, and 
taught to every child, that in course of some few 
years after the tragic end of Oliver Plunkett^ 
one of those perjured Friars who swore his life 
away, returned to his country, and went to visit 
the successor of his victim. With that successor 
the head of the martyr (which is still preserved 
at Drogheda) was kept as a precious relic Tbo 
unfortunate suborner craved from the living pri- 
mate to be restored to his Order. '* Sit dowHi* 
said ike primate, " I must leave ]ifou £6r a mo- 
o^iit** Ho passed into anoiViei: «^^ux\.thita^ ^sv\ 
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ed with a dish over which was thrown a 
covering a seeming hulk. He raised the 
and the ghastly face of the dead man con^ 
1 the destroyer. *'Ask him I" said the 

primate, extending the head, ^' ask him." 
enses of the unhappy wretch gave way. 
is added, died a lunatic 
en we pause over such pages as these in 
itory of Ireland, the wonder grows upon us 
e Catholics of this country ever joined the 
rd of a Stuart king, even as a pretext for 
tion. When we read of the violation of 
3 — the confiscations of property — the ba- 
jnt of the good — ^the execution of the inno- 
we grow astounded to find that instead of 

of the Scottish dynasty possessing every 
leart, the best blood of the country should 
)een spilled in defence of their crown at 
yne and Aughrim. But the heart of Ire- 
ever could have been with King James, 
mily's sins and his own alike forbade the 
iasm of the people or the clergy for hia 
. His title and his dangers gave a cause 
ling and organizing once again the strength 
and, but these could not give heart to the 
hey raised. No wonder then if defeat and 

despondence were the results of the anti- 
nite wars in Ireland. Success might have 
3d the people, but assuredly must have 
d a dynasty already too old in the inheri- 
>f iniquity. The blood of the martyr and 
:se of the disinherited fought as fiercely fot 
Yilliam as Schomberg and De Gi^^e. Nof 
;y fight in vain. 
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KODERICK OTLAHERTY. 

Author of <*Ogygia," **Ogygia Vindicae," *♦ Ogygii 
Christianse/' ** Account of H-Iar Connauglit," &c. 

The barony of MoycuUen, in the county oi 
Galway, was in the possession of the father of 
Roderick O'Flaherty in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century. It formed part of the an- 
cient inheritance of the clan, of which his ances- 
tors, down to his grandfather, were the potent 
chieftains. Their principal residence was at 
Park, where they kept a famous house hard by 
the remains of an ancient fort, that commanded 
the prospect of Galway bay, even to the distant 
Isles of Arran. The coast around was rocky» 
cavernous, and much beset by storms and ship- 
wrecks. The ganet and the sea-eagle dwelt in 
its cliffs, and traditions and old songs clung with 
herbal tenacity to the human haunts that were 
scattered among them. 

Roderick O'Flaherty, the son of Aodh, or Hng> 
0*Flaherty, was born at Park in the year 16281 
He was left an orphan while yet an infant. Li 
1630, by an inquisition taken at Galway, he was 
declared the king's ward.* The monarch waa 
legally the protector of his inheritance. He had 
not attained his majority when the Cromweliiao 

* TFkrds-in-Chancery wew, pT«v\o\3ka \o ^^ l^^^^^asvi* 
tfo/i of 1688, so called. 
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war spread into Connaught and ravished him of 
his estate. He retreated from the storm into 
Sligo, where Mac Donagh of Crevagh, an emi- 
nent lawyer, became his friend and entertainer. 
Here, probably, he met for the first time with 
Duald Mac Firbisa, under whom he studied the 
Irish language and literature. Mac Firbiss men- 
tions him as his pupil in his genealogies, and 
shows him to have been born the chief of the 
O'Flaherties. 

In person O'Flahertj was commanding, and 
of a princely countenance. He was proud of his 
blood and his ancestry. His mind was a strange 
compound of simplicity and wisdom. He be- 
lieved in astrology, and had the reputation of 
working miracles. Many strange anecdotes are 
still preserved of him in Galway. Being sent 
for to exorcise a noisy devil out of a woman, 
about the time of Oliver Cromwell's death, the 
spectators were greatly puzzled to find her ut- 
terly dumb in his presence. They inquired the 
reason. **0h,** answered O'Flaherty, *' the devil 
left her this morning ; he is gone to the funeral 
of Oliver Cromwell." 

At the period of the Restoration, OTlaherty, 
who was back again in Galway, made efforts to 
recover the barony of MoycuUen. But an inter- 
loper, known in local story as '* Nimble Dick 
Martin," had obtained possession of it under 
Cromwell, and proved too much for the simple 
scholar. Various were theit leii^iOTkVt^'s^ \^ \>J»?' 
gation, until at last 0'¥\a\ie.T\.7 ^^«ai& \o ^iS^ 
grown wearied of the tro\x\Afe oi «cafi«K^2CK^ 
own rights, and to have in soma BOX\. co\ssv^^«*^ 
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with his adversary. He returned to Park, tiiii 
occupied the old home of his fathers ; nor was i| 
until BO late os 1735, that his son and heir 
Michael lyFlaherty, cast the Martins at law, 
and recovered his father^s patrimony, then hit 
own.* That father was a simfdey easj man, t 
lover of hooks, much given to sit upon the old 
fort near his house, and to ruminate the proa> 
pect that expanded before him. 

He was fortunate to have made early in life 
the acquaintance of Lynch, who stimulated him 
to apply his knowledge to historical compoaitioiu 
In 1665, we find him writing from Galway '*to 
the reverend and respectable John Lynch^ arch- 
deacon of Tuam ;" he informs that dignitary that 
he has completed ^ the Chronological ser^s" d 
the Kings of Ogygia,f or Ireland, which the 
archdeacon had previously, *' in a long literarj 
correspondence," requested him " to cdLlect and 
form.^t In the same letter he says that Lynch 
had ** supplied him with the means of perfect* 
ing that task." Thus, it appears, he was as 
fortunate in his friend ae he had been in his in- 
structor. 

In 1684, the ** Ogygia" was published, in the 
original Latin, dedicated to James, duke of York 
and Albany, afterwards James the Second. The 
epistle addressed to this prince is sabBuesive in 

* Iflrhael married a widow l^tspatrick, of Arnm* and 
died without ^ale J0sue» leaving the property to the 
^txnimck% who still retain it in t^ieox iaiXooX^ . 

fQgyrgis The Most Ancient laie-, tY^ft «fi.ifi«2B»AM 

Vpl^ed bx Plutarch to Ireland. 
TQgy^gia, lMh«oi7 Rpltila- 
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the extreme. There pervades it a whine of sup- 
plication which grates sorely upon the ear. Not 
Dryden himself could have besought patronage 
with such prostration of manhood. " Ireland," 
he writes, " the most ancient nursery of your 
ancestors, most humbly implores your highnesses 
protection and patronage, in introducing to th« 
knowledge of the world her antiquities ; but hav 
ing a speaker unacquainted with the style and 
manner of address, she prostrates her vener&ble 
person at your highness's feet, to stand an in- 
spection before the eyes of your understanding, 
and in the utmost dejection and in deep mourn- 
ing, all covered with sackcloth and ashes, with 
^sfaevelled hair and tears trickling do^n her 
cheeks, presents a book in which is written la- 
mentation, and mourning, and woe."* Oh 1 whj 
did the scholar so slander his own knowledge — 
his own work — ^the very antiquity he wished .to 
preserve and chronicle ? It is not so — the dreary 
vision of the Jewish Prophet is not a type of 
Irish antiquity. It looms up as brightly from 
the lap of fable as the mountains at morning 
when they have cast off the mists of night. 
Imagination haunted it before Homer or Hero- 
dotus were bom. History has known of its glories 
and its beauties since its birth. Its gaUeys were 
known at Rome, but not its captives ; the ava- 
lanche which hung over the march of Hannibal^ 
trembled at the war^.ry of Dathy and bis Celto ) 
the Gothic subjugators o£ t\i'^ ^\x>ia\i3K^^ «cj2M|k 
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its invincibility in their saddest sagas.* " Mourn* 
ings, and lamentations, and woe" were for the 
modem, not the ancient Ireland I 

It will scarcely be admitted as palliation for 
OFlaherty, that he had an object in this pitiM 
demeanour. He wished to engage the interest 
of the Duke of York for the restoration of Park 
Farm. To this end he drew up a pedigree of 
the Stuarts, deriving them from the Irish colo- 
nists of Scotland. After tracing this connection 
up to its highest link, OTlaherty turns briefly 
to his own case — a ward of Chancery, who suf- 
' fered at Moycullen when the late king suffered 
at Whitehall. He complains that *^ the rod of 
manumission" had never been placed in his hand, 
and humbly begs that the duke might be his 
** intercessor" with the king, whom his reverence 
for royalty would not suffer him to approach. 
The author had grown poor in spirit, that he 
might inherit his father's house* He humbled 
himself, but was not ex:alted. 

We turn with gladness from this slavish in- 
scription of his chief work, to his account of its 
composition. His main authorities for the gene- 
alogies of our kings, as he says in his letter to 
Lynch, were three ancient poems : I. That of 
Gill Coeman, on the Pagan Irish. II. That of 
Modud of Ardbreccan, who brings his account* 
down to the year 1000. III. That of O'Mal- 
conor^ whose work extends to the period of the 

^8ee the 8&ga, of Earl Sigutd, tTa^ ^>a«^ QtlLYci%^tt»%. 
pu8 Barefoot, the Saga of HaxaXd OT«?%Va:ii, ^., *^ 
'^iiif^B tnui«l»tIon of the * * He\n\ftVT\u«Va. ." 
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battle of Clontarf. Between these, he &JmHs, 
there were many discrepancies. " As one tra- 
velling all night through byeways and paths**— 
so he states his difficulties — *^ and who goes 
astray by his ignorance of the place and the 
darkness, at the approach of day, finding a high 
road to the place of his destination, he arrives 
safe at his journey's end, so I, by taking reason 
and authority as my guides in this pursuit, ex* 
pect to accomplish the end of it by their concur- 
rence." 

Sir George Mac Kenzie, the lord advocate of 
Scotland, could neither see reason nor authority 
in the " Ogygia," and ventured once more to re- 
vive those pretensions for Scotia Minor, which 
from Buchanan to Blair, so often and so fraudu- 
lently have been attempted ' to be imposed upon 
the world. He reviewed and published his opi- 
nions of the work, which drew from O'Flaherty 
the celebrated response, ** The Ogygia Vindicae." 
This work remained in manuscript until 1775, 
when the elder" O'Connor edited and published 
it. It enters fully into the disputed points of 
the colonization and Christianization of Scotland 
by Ireland. The learning of the vindication 
had a final effect upon the controversy, which 
nothing less than the attractive extravaganzas 
laid to the charge of Ossian by Mac Pherson^ 
oonld again have resuscitated. 

Here we may pause a moment to observe, bow 

seriously the true history oi an axkavKv^ ^<5i^^ 

majr suffer, from the ignoraiit WiVi\ ^t \isi&wQJ>^'^7 

Joas theorizing of its aut\iora. ^coWaxA, Sxv^^^ 

t»bljr, has a respectable anl\^^>xvtY. ^>^^ "^^^ ^ 
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tuly population, hardy and brave, and ewf 
way superior to the cotemporary ancient Brhooi 
and Saxons. The Roman eagle could never 
abide the blasts that blew across the Tweed 
And yet) who now tiilks of or studies Scotch an- 
tiquities. Robertson and Scott could not force 
themselves to linger op<Mi a time previous to the 
connexion with England, and Tytler seems 
equally constrained and unfortunate in his coun- 
try's Celtic ages. This is because there have 
been so many false prophets discoursing of those 
venerable times, that their veriest truths are 
regai*ded with suspicion. Ireland has had bat 
a narrow escape, from what would have proved 
an equally deplorable scepticism* 

Now, O'Flaherty was an imaginative man, bnt 
not credulous in questions of history. All hii 
writings, especially his '^ Account of H-Iar Con- 
naught," show him to have been a sedulous cul- 
tivator of style, an accomplished rhetorician, and 
somewhat given to poesy. At times he smothen 
a point in illustrations. But there i? great 
dignity in his embellishments. He never forgets 
that he is lineal'iy descended of the chiefs of the 
O'Flaherties, and rightfully lord of the manor of 
Moycullen. A collection of the personal traits 
preserved of him in his native district, would 
form a most interesting commentary on his 
writings. His family pride, his personal dignity, 
hie fiimpiieity, his love of books, are all caiwfully 
recorded in ihe ample annals of western tradi- 
tJon; and Aow how much \n liiSe Y^e v%« ^d^ 
^rred by itm humble xetaineTa q£ \ua Vtc^wm 
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haps, the most learned; his cliaracler seems 
deeplj to have impressed both high and low wh« 
had an opportunity of his acquaintance.* 

Among other visiters whom he had in his old 
age, was Sir Thomas Molyneux, brother to the 
patriot author of " Ireland's Case Stated." Sir 
Thomas, in April, 1709, adventured on a tour 
k> Connaught, in his account of which he has 
Jecordcd several curious facts. When a student 
tt Leyden, his brother had sent him the " Ogy- 
gia,"f and being himself of an antiquarian turn, 
he of course called upon the aged historian of 
Park. He thus curtlj mentions the circum- 
stance :-— 

"Wednesday, 2l8t [April], I went to visit 
old O'Flaherty, who lives very old, in miserable 
oonditian at Park, some three hours west of 
Galway in H-Iar, or West Connaught. I ex- 
pected to have seen here some old Irish manu- 
Bcn-ipts, but his ill fortune has stripped him of 
these as well as of his other goods, so that he hag 
nothing now left but some few pieces of his ow« 
writing, and a lew old Bomish hooks of history, 
printed in my own tima I never saw so Btrangely 
stony and wiH a country." J 

In this wild regioot, represented as lawless, 

* I aa rejoiced to learn that the Irish reader may ex- 
pect an edition of O'Flaherty's works, with a memoir 
oy the erudite Mr. Hardiman, among the forthcoming 
publications of that exceMent body, «ur Arr^haRotogLoal 
SocietT^ 

t ATo^fiwitt'a Coscesg^oiidftivce, **X>AJM!aK^ '>i\ss:*^8Kw&35 

/ i^i^ 9, M88. I 4an lAde>>\»^ V> WI tossosi t> 
iG» OlkmoYtuk £Mr thia extract. 
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barren, and dangerous to mariners, in whicli tba 
sheriff of Gal way bad not yet ventured to test the 
efficiency of tbe commission be possessed, lived 
the bistorian, as reverenced as ever were his 
more powerful kinsmen Teige na Buille, or Sir 
Murrough na d-luatb. At the patriarchal age 
of ninety, (in 1718,) be was gathered to his fa^ 
thers. His papers were scattered amongst tbe 
surviving connexions of bis son,* and bis name 
rested in obscurity until Harris in 1745, and the 
elder O'Connor in 1775, restored it to something 
like its just position. In so doing they had the 
authority of Llbywd, Hutches, Nicholson, and 
other learned men, for the course they assumed ; 
and every man who reads anything of the Irish 
literature of this period, will coincide in sup- 
porting their deservedly high award to the real 
industry and real talent of tbe author of " Ogy- 
gia." 

The character of Roderick OTlaberty is an 
obvious one. A proud spirited man, careless of 
tbe world's goods, wedded to research, and a lover 
of personal ease. He was fond of expense because 
it became a gentleman, unmindful of bis estate 
because such stewardship did not become a man 
of letters, studious for the sake of study, and 
easily satisfied with the day's occurrences as a 
result of these traits combined. He was, from 
the safety of his position, and tbe pacific tendency 
of bis tastes, almost the sole Catholic Irishman 

*Mr. Eardimm in his •*lBatoTy oi OtA^wyr ^^»!u» 
tbst tbe " Ogygia ChristianaB" is *uww«^ %vaXL\A r^ 
^ tbe Deiffhbourhood of Galway. ^^^^f^^^^S^l 

'ea work would b# ^nc»»*»^^^^ <*^ ^"^ 
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who cultivated native literature upon our soil, 
through the last troubled half of this century. 
He outlived a dynasty of kings, survived two 
fierce civil wars, beheld a new growth of imported 
proprietors lording it over the fields of Ireland, 
and a new race, professing new principles, seated 
on the throne of England. He saw the Ca- 
tholic Confederacy shattered and dispersed ; he 
saw the fated field of Aughrim, and survived the 
capitulation of Limerick and the violation of the 
Treaty. Yet the ancient place of his family was 
still the same — its sanctity was yet uninvaded, 
its peace unbroken. He sat, therefore, on his 
ancient fort, like a monarch on a throne, watching 
the sunsets span the Atlantic, and then with- 
drawing suddenly beyond the landsman's ken. 
He did not live unaffected by the -fate of his 
nation, but, as he continued " monarch of all he 
surveyed," he had leisure and opportunity for his 
historical labours. Had he lived in happier 
times he could and would have wrought much 
more with his materials. But he was not assured 
that there would be an Irish posterity, who 
would give ear to narrations of Milesian glory 
and Scythian enterprize. He might be attempt- 
ing to cultivate the sea-sand which the next flood 
tide was te^ soak with brine and wrinkle into 
barrenness. * He felt, therefore, the despondence 
natural to one who feels that his work was to go 
without reward, and all his additions to the stock 
of human knowledge rudely to be destroyed. 
Yet, withal he has left na ^vaX^ «ii ^otkh ^O^msbw^. 
on Irish history y entitled to xaxi^ MXiOxv%*0cvfc.'K^^'* 
learned and agreeable that Yia^eXie.^xk^Jfc^^*^'^'^'* 
to any countiy. 
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.HUGH O'REILLy, ESQ. 

Author of <' A Genuine History of Ireland from the la* 
troduction of the * Beformation,' until the year XS!^" 

Hugh O'Reillt was a gentleman of ancient 
family born in the county of Cavan. His an- 
cestors were in previous ages the chiefs of that 
toparchy. He was bred to the Bar and became 
successively Master-in- Chancery and clerk of the 
council, under the viceroyalty of TyrconneiL 
This was at that critical period of King Jamet 
the Coward's existence, when it was no longer 
an obstacle to legal promotion in Ireland to be '* a 
mere Irishman.'' Hugh O'Reilly in those em- 
ergent times was made Attomey-Gkneral for 
Ireland, and continued to hold the title during his 
lifetime. With the flight of his master his ofll- 
cial duties ended, and he soon after passed into 
France. 

While in France he wrote the historical tract 
or review of the History of Ireland, " from the 
Reformation until the year 1676."* This was 
first published in 1693, again in 1720, and it has 
gone through several editions during the present 
centunr. It is a work of real merit. Its quota- 
tions u'om the Irish statutes, its criticisms on the 
"Icon Basilisk" of Charka the First, and ita 
UJastradons from the daaaica ^o'vv \omXA\»s^^ 

• The arigiiud title was, •' lw^tkd'% c«» ^l^s&^ ^<aMA? 
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Studied in more than one department of knowledge. 
The candour with which it details the crimes of 
the Stuart dynasty is not the least of its good 
qualities. " For my part, I can affirm," he ob- 
serres in his preface, '* I have here endeavoured 
to trace out and deliyer the truth, as nearly as I 
possibly could, in so short a discourse ; and the 
chief points of what is related in the following 
treatise, I have taken from authentic records, 
and the most impartial memoirs of these times, 
or from living witnesses of undoubted probity. 
In only some few cases, I followed the common 
and constant tradition of the most knowing peo- 
ple of this country, which in my opinion, is 
much more warrantable than the malicious, in- 
coherent, and in some cases morally impossible 
relation of others.'* 

**I am still ready," he adds, **to stand corrected, 
when better proofs are produced, for there U 
nothing I love so entirely as truth and justice, 
and therefore I hold myself obliged to any one 
who will give a more exact account of those 
affairs, with such proofs as may seen reasonable 
to any indifferent person, witbont shuffling or 
going about the bush." 

His treatment by James on the publication of 
this work was characteristic. It is thus told by 
Harris. **King James was so offended at his 
free treatment of him, that he took away his 
small salary, and turned him out of his titular 
office ; the loss of which lay so heavy upon his 
spirits that he died soon a^Vfex, ^wsX.^'^ ^^-ks. 
J694. It ia said King Jamea w^v^t^Vvo^^^ 
pension a, short time before \x\% ^eaxJo. •* ^s^^^^^ 
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been assured (says Harris) that he shewed his 
book to King James before he pat it under the 
press, who had the perusal of it for three weeks, 
and upon returning it, told the author there was 
too much truth in it ; but did not forbid him to 
make it public — ^yet, when it appeared abroad, he 
treated him as before related."* 

This is nearly the sole tribute to his memory 
paid by an Irishman, and it is the only record of 
the close of his career that has been preserved in 
Ireland. 

Yet this Irish jurist^ as clerk of the coundl 
and as attomey-genend, must have had a bns^ 
part to play during the struggle between William 
of Orange and James, in Ireland. He must have 
mingled with the rude Tyrconnell and the ele- 
gant de Grammont, must have often conned 
over knotted points of law with Sir Toby Butler, 
and had conferences with the soldier Sarsfield. 
In the confusion with which factious writers have 
blotted over that time his figure has been com- 
pletely obscured, so much so, that though one 
may recover its outlines by hard rubbing, it is 
scarcely possible to restore the precise character 
of its features. What Harris records of him is 
very greatly to his advantage. He preferred 
truth to gain, there being nothing he '* loved so 
entirely." He deserved a better master than 
James, and a better fate than death in exile. 
Mention is here made of him in the hope to 
attract material for a better and fuller memoriaL 

♦ flarris's Ware, vo\. % i&, *iS^. 
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BERNARD CONNOR, M.D., F.R.S^ &c. &c 

Author of ** History of Poland ; " ** Medical 
Treatises," &c. 

Bernard O'Connor, or Connor, was a native of 
Kerry, born in the year, 1666. In his native 
county he received his earlier education. His 
tastes led him to the study of medicine, in which 
he was destined to excel. Before he was yet of 
age he went to Paris for the completion of this 
study^ where he seems to have astonished all 
who came in his way by the rapidity of his 
advances in the knowledge of the healing art. 

it may not be irrelevant here to observe that 
the study of diseases and their remedies had 
been from remote times a favourite one with the 
Irish. Tradition has handed down amongst our 
rural population, some of the most important 
recipes, for the removal of human maladies. * 
Our collection of medical tracts in Irish, though 
far from being as full as could be wished, still 
shows how earnestly the study was pursued. | 
The famous " Book of the O'Lees ** may be dated 

*Siz or eight months ago appeared a letter in the 
London Times, from an Irish physician in some interiov. 
town caUing on Grovernment to ^xrc^^-aA^ ^^ vv«.^ 
of a cure for epilepsy ; wbich an liv^ ^"axc^ ^ 'wv \fi^» 
peigbbourhood, had posseBsed itoin i^kXJciet \» ^^* 
f Lancet for IS^^paaaim. 
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as far back as the 1 3th century, \ 
ced a most valuable and correct 
age of the world.* It iias been 
not without reason, that the inter 
for some centuries between the iS 
of Ireland and Spain may have 
phjsicians partakers of the superi 
of the Marisco inhabitants of the 
Happily the Irish nation has not 
producing eminent physicians, do 
day. 

IX>ctor O'Connor graduated a 
and was soon afterwards chosen a 
Academy of Paris. In this latte 
the acquaintance of two sons of 
of Poland, then pursuing theii 
These proposed to him soon afterv 
pany them on a homeward tour thi 
and Italy. He accepted their pr 
a Roman Catholic he could not s 
his own country, and France was 
faculty to render a permanent resic 
fltable. He accordingly set out 
Polish proteges upon their jour 
traversing with them many of the 
Italian states arrived in Poland, 
been about the year of 1690. P« 
a nation ; a court and a diet s; 
presses and seminaries begemmed 
University of Cracow was still r 
great school of central Europe 
who then reigned was styled J* 
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)wn in bi«toi7 as John Sobieaki. Sixteen 
xs before he had been chosen as successor to 
chael Wisnowitaki, who had been elected king 

the abdication of John Casimir. Sobieski 
I been grand marshal and grand hetman of 
: kingdom under these his predecessors, and as 
'.h had rendered the most signal seryice to 

country and to Christendom. When the 
rk and his Tartar brothers rode side by side 
und the beleagured city of Vienna, seven years 
ore, his was the voice and the sword that 
ttered the Infidel like chaff along the shores of 

Danube. Vienna forgot her deliverer, in 
15. 

ik)on after arriving in Poland, Doctor O'Connor 
I chosen physician to the king, who was now 
anced in life, and whose domestic unhappiness 
Id n<^t but have had a deleterious effect upon 

health. In 1694, his daughter married the 
ctor of Bavaria, and our physician's service 
} transferred to this princess from her father. 
Iding farewell to the aged monarch his patron, 
accompanied her highness to Brussels, and 
•er again returned to Warsaw. 
Quitting the service of the Bavarian Queen, 
!)onnor in 1695 came to England, where he 
anted ''the errors of Popery," and adopted thft 
ed of the church established. He spent the 
ater part of this year at Oxford, where he pub- 
led a scries of ti^eati^es on medicine extending 
20 less than 8 volumes. TV«»fc «KK«A.\!WBikx 
tost promising degree oi Te\^u\,^\AQ!w. Wa'NR^^ 
ten & member of the Roysl OA\ek%^ ^.^xsx^w 
elected a Fellow of tVie"Bi07-«X \^jo«s«X1- 
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the summer of 'i)G, he was chiefly at Cambi 
"where he instructed some gentlemen" ii 
science of chemistry. From the Cam he rem 
to the Thames, and commenced practice inLoi 
under auspices the most encouraging. He' 
with the assistance of a Mr. Savage, gave t 
press " The History of Poland " — the best 8 
published, in English, of that country.* 1 
gone through several editions and is still 
found in nearly all the libraries. The last e( 
is in one thick volume. The work belongs t 
class of Chronicles, for which we do not li 
the less. 

We value O'Connor's name not only as tl 
a man eminent in his profession, but beca 
connects our literary biography, with the hi 
of the defeated but undishonoured land be 
in, and with the person of John Sobieski. 

Honourably distinguished among the Stai 
Europe was this land of gallantry and misfoi 
from an early period. In the 15 th centur 
Dietine or CoUoquia, was the freest of deli 
tive assemblies ; there was then full liberty < 
press in the kingdom, and no less than fifty pi 
were in operation together in Cracow. Th( 
happy children of Israel, elsewhere pelted in i 
comer of Christendom, there found a refug< 
full toleration. At Kiow they printed their b 
and in every town they had their • synago 
The Princess Elizabeth, grandaughter of Ca 
the Just, received from the grateful Hel 

^Fletcher not excepted; V\e \\«a \«i«v Vcw^^ 
(yCoanor for much more than \\e catea xo ^iWl^«a 
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:ynck, a marriage dower of 100,000 florins. 

J 6th century the Jagellon dynasty, which 
3cupied the throne for two hundred years, 
d, heirless, and the crown of Poland thence- 
•d became the prize of election, awarded 
;h the Colloquia, or Dietine. 
ould seem that every epoch of glory, whether 
al or mental, must have its highest embodi- 
Defore it can be closed. There must needs 

eruption of unparalleled grandeur before 
>lcano becomes extinct. Great epochs do 
indie into gradual indistinctness. However 
nay be their growth unto consummation, 
ire wont to pass away like the lightning. 
ist days of systems of thought, and systems 
ernment, are not unseldom like the prodi- 
s of bankrupts, the most lavishly brilliant 
ipressive. tfohn the Third was the incar- 
of the piety, tolerance, learning, and valour 
nation ; these after astonishing the world 
veneration, in his person, * parted upon his 
and never again were reunited in a Polish 

In the same year that O'Connor wrote 
story of Poland, Sobieski's death opened 
ave of her glory. 

1697, Doctor O'Connor published eight 
3S further of medical treatises. We can 
ve his industry by noting the rapidity with 

his works followed upon each other. He 
arcely three years in England, and yet had 
sixteen volumes of professional works^ and 
tory to the press, had inalxvxcXfc^ ^ Ocv^'^^'^^ 
Cambridge, and passed a avxmTafiX Vs^'^^^? 
^ occupied) at Oxford. ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^ 
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Ihe enjo)Tnctit of an extensive practice in Lon 
bift thlB he was not destined long to retain. 
1698, in the 32nd year of his age, this extra 
nary man departed ont of the 'W^orld, leavi: 
Void in Ills profession not easily filled, and das 
down the higli hopes of his friends, in bein 
soon removed from the theatre of his labors 
studies. 

Of his professional Works we cannot be eipi 
to speak. They are honourably mentionec 
his cotemporaries. The honours hfe tecu 
from scientific institutions attest the soundnc 
his claims in this department. Of his " Hi 
of Poland" we have before spoken. It i 
eloquent and well-managed work. 

Had the life of this ** great young man " 
allowed to lengthen to old age, much mon^ o 
mind and his career would have been W 
He was cut off in the dawning of his emim 
when his powers had just matured, and his i 
had grown a familiar guest in public atteli 
Yet even in his half-constructed fame th\e 
durability and something akin to splendour, 
singular " apprenticeship " to the world, an< 
early death add to its interest We haVie 
corded him as one who had well nigh g 
another noble tnbntkment to Ireland's tom1 
great men ; and moreover as an Especial ho 
to the "kingdom of Kerry," of which he ^ 
subject 
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WILLIAM MOLYNEUX. 

athor of " Dioptrica," ** The Case of Ireland Stated," 
••Bqply, to Thomas Hobbes of H^msbuxy," "LeU 
tcora to Locke.; " J^OT^nder of tliie. Dublin Philosophic 
SoQiet;)r, &c. 

t^ ^ l7tji day, of April, m the year of 1656, 
a^taiu Sanmel Molyneui:, a citizen of Dublioi 
l^Ajoster of Ordnance, and an officer of the Irish 
^chequer, wa^ presented with an heir by his 
Lfe ; in due season, the child was baptized by 
e name of William. The happy father was an 
tellectual man, and of good position. He was 
te son of the Ulster-king-at^rms, Daniel Moly- 
;ux, was endowed with a mathematical dispo- 
tion, apd. liad written a Treatise on Projectiles, 
is heir was destined to be a great actor on the 
iblic stage of Irish politics. He was doomed 

• b§ thQ connecting character between the dis- 
>pea;;ing Catholic, nationalists, and their, as 
^ invisiblQ Protestant successors. He was to 
uUch up from utter extinction, and to bear aloft 
;et saored, signal which, like the gathering; sign 

* Cl^Q Alpine has been borne along the heights 
' ou;r histpry nj&consumed, from age to age, by 
I unbcol^^u &uoce>:s($ion of persevering, devoted 

WiJfiam JUblyneux wa^ b?:ed m T^wVNmx '^^\ 
mufi^ to manhood. li^ li?A a \xxv>^>B«K^ ^^\s>»5. 
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Thomas. Both were students of Trini^ Col- 
lege. They walked the passages hallowed by the 
steps of Ware, and read the books of IJsli^r in 
the library. They were boys, and, mayhiqi^ 
threw up their caps in glee when Sang Jamei 
the Coward ascended the Throne of England; 
they were men when he galloped away from hii 
fortune at the Boyne. They grew into the estate 
of thouglit, like two mirrors with opposite aspects 
— the one reflected the past in his life, wrote of 
Cromleachs and Bound Towers, like Ware and 
Walsh ; the other foreshadowed the future with 
its Swifts, and Lucases, and Grattans, Septennial 
Bills, and Volunteers, and Free Trade. Both 
claim our study, but the eldest first and more 
especially. 

On the 10th of April, 1671, WilHam Moly- 
neux entered himself of Trinity College, being 
then but fifteen. He is reported to have gra- 
duated with marks of distinguishment. At nine- 
teen he was a member of the Inner Temple, 
London, where he kept his terms, but rather to 
read law as a part of his education, than to study 
it as a future profession. His mind was with 
other sciences; the mathematical and metaphysi- 
cal worlds were to him regions of life, far pre- 
ferable to the dull tomes filled with petty inge- 
nuities and quaint quiddities— such as then 
formed the classics of the bar. In 1681, we find 
that he had opened a correspondence with the 
Astronomer Boyal, Flamstead, which he continued 
for seveTBl years, but ot ^\i\c\i wo ^Ttion is now 
Mccessiblef perhaps not e^eiv t^w>n«w^^ 
In 1682 and '83, MoVynexxx ^%a Va \>xW«si^ 
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busily occupied in promoting a plan for the for- 
mation of the Dublin Philosophic Society, similar 
to the lately fouhded Royal SocietJ^, in England, 
Which fa^s produced such vast results upon the 
hum^ mitidy ^nd huinah knowledge. In '83, all 
Wad arranged, litid the sdclety forined.* Sir 
William Petty was elected its first pre^detit, and 
William Molyneux its first secretary. It Was 
the prototype of the Royal Irish Acadethy, and 
of the Royal Dublin Society. Since then-^with 
some interruptions — ^this ihstitutioii has existed 
linder the latter name, until, at length, so pros- 
plsrous and so ambitious has it become, that it 
doW dccUpies the princely metropolitan mansion, 
racfe thfe abode of the Dukes of Leinster.f Few 
^ho ^a^ the porches that lead to it to-day, re- 
member, or tiirBy per^hixic^ aware that a young 
H&n bf six dnd tWehty designed it first, and 
B^atcbed oreb its infancy, and fed it ititb tigour 
3n the $trcttJg food afforded by his own great 
iiind. How mftny days of cftre, and nightd of 
stiikietjr ihust it hot have cbst him I 

MblyneUx b^cabie acquainted With the Duke 
jf Ohndnd, thi*otifeh Father Petet Watishj With 

• •« Mblyiieuk% ietteife"— Unitgtrfty Magazine for 
IB41. 

. f I^ Eildfurei-street, Dublin. The building was ^ur- 
jhased in 1815, for JE200,0()6. In Curry and Oo'i 
• Piiture of Dublin," the Dublin Society i6 dated onr^ 
Vom l7id> but this is ah terror of the compiler. It is 
>robab|e that from 1683 to 1713, the Society lingered or 
[sseinbled ohly hi prirate. Borne «<t ft* <itV^«i ""^^^^ 
iers were living until the lattctr p«ftidA» "wYicft. \JBfi?5 «ci^ 
^Jiers may have commenced a mote v^oXj^Aa c»2W«t,^ 
tociat^, ^tb the hlteratlon df tbe tlkd Iq^^sua* 
XV 3 
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anxiety and in^jiiietude for the citizehd of Dub- 
lin. The Duke of Tyrconnell, iheir ne\^ vioerojr, 
adopted a very different policy fr6m that puraoed 
bj Berkelj and Ormorid, his pr^,deceS6orBi 
While he and Clareiidon assured the Trisli Pro- ] 
testants that the Act of Settlement should not Im , 
repealed, their agents contrived to infuse into ' 
Irish Catholics, at home and abroad, another set ' 
of hopes. The fears of the unjust occupants of 
the confiscated estates were keenly sensitive. A 
rumour of their massacre on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1688, made thousands of them fly into Eng* 
land. The brothers Molyneux, (Thomas had 
returned in *87), were not so credulous, and they 
withstood the entreaties of their neighbours, &nd 
remained behiiid. Soon after the 9th had passed 
they went over to England, landed at Liverpool 
on February 2nd, and proceeded to Chester, 
where they fixed their temporary abode. Tho- 
mas wad now^a physician, and by his practice and 
some "stoi-e" of William's, they had "just a^ 
much as lasted till their deliverance caine." Il 
was in Chester William commenced his " Diop- 
trica," and from thence were written many of 
hia most valuable letters to Locke, Halley, aUd 
FlUnistead. 

On Sunday July 6th, 1690, they heard the joy- 
bells ringing from the steeples of Chester-town : 
tt was for William's victory at the Boyne, which 
enabled them to return at an early period to Dubliit 
In 1692 their venerable father die^, having Grst 
beheld the d'awnh\g fame o? \ioV.\\Vv\& ^xv^ «.n:d 
blessed tbem in the last Vvowt o^ VA'&Yv^fe. 
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From the first days of English colonicatiai; 
the Irish east coast, it had been a fskYoi 
design with that country's governors to spi 
its laws over this. We cannot stop to ask whe 
the English law Cos it then wasj^ or the I 
was the most suited for a civilized people, 
when the Eighth Henry assumed the kingshi 
Ireland, and his great daughter, and James 
Pedant, and Cromwell, and Charles the Sec 
used every art and artijSce just and unjus 
extend the letter and spirit of those lawa < 
this country, it is not unaccountable tha4; the 
length succeeded; and however much we < 
demn the means, we cannot but rest content i 
the end. But a prime law of England was i 
which empowered the people to elect their ] 
li^ment or convention of deputies, to make, anu 
or alter any statute desirable for the govemn] 
of that people. This corresponded with, 
ancient institution of the States' Assembly at 1 
under the Milesian regime^ and was a right ^ 
dear to Ireland, as it has been to most mod 
Christian nations. But the successive dynaa 
and ministries of England, not content with 
credit of having modified the legislative cus 
among us and fixed its seat in the chief place 
their own colony, also thought to subjugate i 
the will and direction of the Crown of EogL 
and of England's legislature. This the indep 
dent part of the colonists had at all ti^nes stre 
ously opposed, and such of the delegate.^ of 
old race as at intervals fovmd itieit 'wciy iiUo 
sittings, in such cases geneTaW^ *^o\\i^^ Vcv 
OfipasUioD. From tlie lOth yeax oi vJtva xp^ 
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Henry the 4tli, down to the period at which vre 
are arrived, hereditary evidence of this opposition 
can be traced upon the statute books of both king- 
doms.* In this century it had been particularly 
forcible and continued. In 1640, the Irish par- 
liament had solemnly declared it; in 1644, Sir 
l^ichard Bolton, the Irish Lord Chancellor, had 
maintained it in a printed treatise; in 1650, the 
parliament at Galway had acted upon it as ah 
anquestioned right; in 1681, Oliver Plunkett 
adduced it in the English court of King's Bench 
as a plea against being tried in England "for 
facts arising in Ireland." Molyneux was nat 
the author of the controversy, but he was the 
author of the first great work published with a 
name which appeared upon the patriot side of 
the contest. He was the man who relumed the 
fainting light of nationality, and so impregnated 
it with the fire of his own fame that it has never 
since gone out. 

To this work he came with the matured mind 
of his middle- age, with his fame bright around him. 
&e had been many years a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and his name as a philosopher wks well- 
known throughout Europe. Halley had sent him 
the "proof-sheets" of Newton's " Principia ;** 
Locke had lauded him as " that very ingenious 
wid studioud promoter of real knowledge,** in his 
Essay on the Human understanding^ and hsd 
grat^ully accepted the dedication of his " Dvs^- 

*8eeM&aden*B "Oonnerion ctf Ix^^LaxA V\^^«a^ 
Uuid," chap. X. 
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trica." The English government of Irelan 
selected him for an important and emolumc 
office. Such was the general estimation c 
roan who was to connect former ages of Ca 
nationalism with our hereditary modem 1 
for parliamentary independence. 

In 1690, the struggle of the Irish Parlii 
commenced for independence with "the 
verer." The members in that year rejec 
money bill because it had not originated 
themselves. In every succeeding session, fc 
following ten years, the same resolute assert! 
the right of uncontrolled action exhibited 
in some instanoe or other. The woollen n 
facture was at that time most prosperous ii 
land. The English Parliament wei*e anxio 
restrict its prosperity and to prevent the e: 
tation of its fabrics. To this end they intnx 
prohibitory laws into their parliament in 
and '97 against this manufacture. These e 
ments occasioned Molyneux to write his " 
of Ireland, being bound by Acts of Parlia 
made in England, stated/' which was first 
lished in 1698, with a preface and a dedic 
to King William, 

In lus preface he observes : — ** I have hei 
said, that perhaps I should run some baza 
attempting the argument; but I am not i 
apprehensive of any such danger. We are 
miserable condition indeed, if we are not all 
to complain when we are hurt." Speakiii 
bis own motives, be remarks'. — ^^ \\wi^ x^s 
ooncera in wool or Ibe ^oo\ vc^^e. \wniTw 
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interested in the forfeitures or grants.* I am 
not at all concerned whether the Bishop or the 
Society of Derry recover the Lmds they contest 
about." 

His dedication to William is short, respectful, 
and manlike. 

He divides the consideration of " Ireland's 
Case" into these six propositions : — 

'' First, How Ireland became a kingdom an- 
nexed to the crown of England. And here we 
shall at large give a faithful narrative of the first 
expedition of the Britons into this country, and 
King Henry IL's arrival here, such as our best 
historians give us. 

** Secondly, We shall inquire, whether this 
expedition, and the English settlement that after- 
wards followed thereon, can properly be called a 
conquest ? or whether any victories obtained by 
the English in any succeeding ages in this king- 
dom, upon any rebellion, may be called a conquest 
thereof? 

"Thirdly, Granting that it were a conquest, 
we shall inquire what title a conquest gives. 

" Fourthly, We shall inquire what concessions 
have been from time to time made to Ireland, to 
take off what even the most rigorous asserters of 
a conqueror's title do pretend to. And herein we 
shall show by what degrees the English form of 
government, and the English statute-laws, camo 
to be received among us : and this shall aj^geat tA 

♦ This wovdd seem to indicate wx extox Vd.'^^^"^'^'^ 
tMtemeut, given ante, p. 225. 

o 
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to this matter, with obsermtions there 

*' Sixthly, We shall consider the n 
arg^imentH that may be farther offered c 
anl ' V .er ; aiid we shall draw some g( 
OiUiii'ins from the whole.** 

Having stated '^ the ease," he prooei 
eider separately its parts. He maio 
Ireland was not conquered by Englan 
was annexed by compaofc with the nat 
— that it has not ceased to be a natio: 
no legislature but its own can legall 
laws. In support of these positions 1 
large force of historical proo&, legal o; 
unquestionable usage. In fiiot, his 
eould not and cannot be answered* V 
were not wanting to champion the as 
the English Legislature. A whole si 
plies issued from the London preea 
these authors were Carey and Attw 
-4. s.^A a lAwvAr. Harris has pi 
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reported, on the 22nd of June, 1G98, '*that the 
book published by Mr. Moljneni was of dan- 
gerous tendency to the crown and peopljB of Eng^ 
mnd, by denying the power of the King and 
Parliament of England to bind the kingdom and 
people of Ireland, and the subordination and de- 
pendence that Ireland had, and ought to have, 
Upon England, as being united and annexed to 
the imperial crown of England." They also pre- 
sented an address to the king, who protnised to 
enforce the laws binding to dependence the Par- 
liament of Ireland ; and this William w^ the 
same who had signed the treaty of Limerick a 
fbw, a very fbw years before. This is he who 
has been styled in the folly of fools, and the 
drunkenness of faction, "The Deliverer.'* He 
*' delivered^' Londonden^, and bound up Ireland. 
But the English Parliament did mt stop with 
the address to the king. Hiey committed *' The 
Case Stated" to the hands of the hangman, who 
burned it in '* pehal fire^' Until its Wolrds were 
purified to immortality. 

It may be well to piiuse herd and draw our 
attention downwards through the last oelitury, 
to follow the propagation of thici new testa- 
ment of naiiooality. Twenty yeard aftef it was 
committed to "fire-beatitude,'' Swift was its echo, 
as the deep and commanding organ might echo 
the strong solemn Toioe of a chorister chanting 
in its front. Forty years afker its date Lucas 
was its expounder ; fifty, au^ VblNftX!^ ^^s^ '^ 
ohAtnpion ; sixty, and Floo^i N»Oia V\.% ^iwcoa^ ^^^^ 
olple J eighty, aad Grattan wea vV^Vy^^v»X^^^^^^ 
AjSUer. When first revealed, Vx. ^^ im^\X^^^^^ 



in tne year of the publication 

Stated" lloljmeux travelled into 

Tisit his correspondent, Locke, ¥ 

never met in person, though he I 

munication with him for so many i 

were many pleasant traits in the 

their pen-and-ink intercourse. Lo 

the acquaintance of Thomas Moly 

student at Leyden, but was not awa 

lationship existing between the doc 

liam. In one of his letters to Wil] 

tions his "namesake" in terms of 

which brought him a letter of tha 

from the grateful brother. In a 

Molyneux praises the poetry of 

Slackmore as ranking next to that < 

which Locke replies, expressing his 

in every instance their tastes shoul 

niously concord. The meeting of tv 

with two such minds, may not easily ' 
The onfl hsu\ iiT»<io*^«t»'»- — ^-'^ - 
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Soon after reaclimg Dublin, severe hiematemens 

ensued ; the hemorrhage grew incurably profaie. 
He departed from Iiia paina and days on ttie 1 1th 
of October, 1698, in the forty-second year of 
bis brillinnt and benignant existence. I 

One of the first consolers of his family and \ 
mourners in their bereavement was Locke. On 
receiving the sad news he wrot« as follows to 
Thomas Molyneux ; — 

" Dates, 27th October, 1698. 
" Sir — Death has, with a violent hand, haa- 
tily snatched from you a dear brother. I doubt 
not but on this occasion you need all the conso- 
lation that can be given to one unexpectedly bereft 
of BO worthy and near a relation. Whatever incli- 
nation! may have to alleviale yoursorrow,! have 
too great a share in the loss, and am too sensibly 
touched with it myself, to be in a condition to 
discourse you on the subject, or do any thing bat 
mingle in tears with your'a. I have lost in your 
brother not only an ingenious and learned ac- 
quaintance, that all the world esteemed, but 
an intimate and sincere friend, whom I truly 
loved, and by whom I was truly loved ; and 
what a loss that is those only can be sensible 
who know how valuable and bow scarce a true 
friend is, and how far to be preferred to all 
other sorts of treasure. He has left a son who, 
I know, was dear to him and deserved to be so, 
as much as was possible for one of hia «^. V 
cannot think myself wboftj inc&^»aS»'wA ^"^ 
faying some of the affection a»i B«.vvit» IJ]^,^^, 
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oliild or A brother in the world. If ther 
there be ddything at thia distROoe wbereii 
m J little sphere may be able to aenre tout nc 
or jou, I beg you, by the memory of ou 
ceased friend, to let me know it, that you 
see that one who lored him so well caan< 
be tenderly concerned for hia sou, nor be < 
wise than I am. 

'* Sir, your most humble and moat afleoii 
servant, " J, Loc 

** For Dr. Moljnenz, at hii 
houae in DubUn." 

To another Dublin eorrespondeiit (Mr. 
ridge) Locke, in a letter of the same date f 
to Dr. Molyneux, expresses himself with 
depth of feeling and simplicity of sorrow. 

<* Gates, 27th October, ] 
^ Sir — You guessed not amiss when yoi 
in the beginning of your's of the 13th ii 
that you gave the trouble of a letter ; for 1 
received few letters in my life the co 
whereof have so much troubled and a£ 
as that of your's. I parted with my ex< 
friend when he went from England, with 1 
hopes and promises to myself of seeing him 
and enjoying him longer the next spring, 
was a satisfaction that helped me to bet 
separation ; and the short taste I had c 
here in this our first interview, I hoped 
be made up in a longer conversation, wh: 
promised me the next tame. "^mX. 1^. Y^ba 
•wTr to give me a greater aenae o^ m>\c 
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eternal farewell in this world. Your e&rlier ac- 

quiuntimoe may have given you a longer know<* 

ledge of his virtue and excellent endowments ; 

a ftiller sight or greater esteem of them you oould 

not have than L His worth and his friendship 

to me made him an inestimable treasure, whicFi 

I must regret the loss of the little remainder 6£ 

my life, without any hopes of repairing it in any 

way. I should be glad if what I owed the father 

could enable me to do any service to his son. 

He deserves it for his own sake (his father has 

more than once talked to me of him) as well as 

for his father's. I desire you, therefore, to aseuro 

those who have the care of him, that if there be 

anything wherein I, at this distance, may he 

any way serviceable to young Mr. JSifolyneux, 

they cannot do me a greater pleasure than to 

give me the opportunity to show that my friend* 

ship died not with him. 

** J. Loc&£. 
*' F9T Mr. Ezekiel Burridge, at 
my Lord Chancellor's house, 
in IhibUn." 

It was something for a philosopher to have had 
Bvch tribute rendered to his memory. Nor was 
this s(»Tow a temporary feeling in Locke's ^reast 
.^t never left him through ** the little reruainder 
id his life.'' 

As an Irish nationalist, Molyneur has be^i 
equally fortunate in his eulc^sts. vThen Henry 
Grattan, backed by tens of thou<*ands of arm^ 
Volunteers, had wrung from the English Par- 
liament an abdication of their usurped oontn^ 
over that of Ireland, lie rapturously exclaimed — • 



{ 
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" Spirit of Swift 1 spirit of Molyneux! yoU 
have prevailed. Ireland is again a nation, and 
as such, bowing to her august presence, I ex* 
claim, JSsio perpetua P* The historian of Grat- 
tan's era has not overlooked its chief precursor. 
" Molyneux's * Case of Ireland being bound by 
Acts of Parliament made in England, stated,' 
whilst it received," says Mr. Mac Nevin, " the 
applause of the intelligent men in this country, 
was burned by the common hangman at the bid- 
ding of the English House of Conmions. It 
was considered in England a very dangerous 
work — dangerous in its tendency to the crown 
and people of England, by denying the authority 
of the King and Parliament of England to bind 
the kingdom and people of Ireland, and by re- 
fusing to recognise the subordination Ireland 
had, and ought to have, upon England ! But> 
dangerous as its tendency undoubtedly was to the 
theory of oppression and servility, its lessons 
sank deep into the hearts of the people, and pro- 
duced effects too alarming to English notions not 
to require the most stringent measures of restric- 
tion."* Another critic justly observes of the 
same work, ** It shook the presumption of on^ 
pariiament, and fortified the confidence of the 
other. Hence a more modern policy — ^the seat 
and style of the discussion were changed ; the 
contest was no longer between the senates them- 
selves, but between the adherents of each in the 
Irish Parliament^f Such are the acknowledg- 

•* "The Volunteers of 178^," p. ^. , 
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men is of the last century and of this, to the last 
assertor of Irish rights in the seventeenth. 

Thomas Molyneux, whom we have introduced, 
as an indispensable figure in any sketch of his 
brother's life, lived thirty and three years into 
the eighteenth century. He grew yearly more and 
more eminent in his profession and in philosophy. 
Like William he had long been a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and one of the most prized con- 
tributors to its " Transactions." Like him, too, 
he was an ardent nationalist — of which a proof 
survives in a lengthy and able political tract, 
entitled, " Some observations on the taxes paid 
by Lreland to support the Government,^* the 
original of which is in the possession of a lite- 
rary gentleman of this metropolis.* In 1730, 
he was created a baronet, being the first ever 
made from the medical class in this country. He 
died in 1733, having a few years before buried 
his brother's son, Samuel Molyneux, the college 
companion and bosom friend of the illustrious 

• The writer of " The Gallery of Illustrious Irish^ 
men," in the " Dublin University Magazine." In an 
artide (Sir Thomas Molyneux, No. IV.) published in 
that periodical for December, 1841, he says: — "We 
hare lately come into possession of a most interesting 
document, written by Dr. Molyneux, in 1727* but which 
we beUeve was never published. The reception that 
his brother's celebrated and patriotic work, * The Case 
of Ireland,' met with from the government , and the ra6- 
tequent fate of that book, probably deterred him from 
making public his opinions on aiiyina.t.\feT x€^yjv%\» 
the iSiiance and political state oC tYie co\3av\ry.^^ ^Btksb*. 
this it 18 not too much to infer, that TVioToaa lAi^^wM 
^as as mtioDal as William, tbo^gti xnoxe -^VvXaa vsv \s 
fiatriotism, 

o I 



Sir Thomas Molyneux and his 
William Molyneux, present a gral 
de with which to close the liters 
graphjr of this century. From 
were not only brethren in name, bi 
in study. When separated for 
continued their correspondence i 
letters, which show them bosom f 
incited each other to advaooement 
canvassed freely Jx>th sides of e 
that arose, differed with mutual < 
applauded the right with mutual g 
public life, their conduct as Irish 
noble as their friendship in priral 
They arrived at manhood and the 
of duty at the same time. High i 
triotic principles were the guidec 
and no ministerial or English 
seduce them from their direction, 
that Ireland, by every right ai 



the Cs' bolic spirit was paralyzed— the " spirit 
of Molyneux" snbstituted them both. He went 
fort' as an apoacle of natJonalitj to the Grentilea, 
ao'i hearing they believed. He was a man of a 
pitsat spirit. And a great purpoia requires k 
great spirit in its pursuit. When the gigantic 
elk was the quarry upon our hilli, ^e wdf-dogs 
fitly ftdlowed the chase. To make graat end* 
impossible is lo destroy great aieaoB — to pensHp 
■endy deny natitnality to Irehind, is to dwarf 
the etatore and to fetter the limhs of her natiT« 
genius. Happily such a curse u not among the 
pouibilities of futurity. 

William Molyneoz hdd all those natiooal 
truths, which now sound so trite, and he preach- 
ed them in their uitegri^. He wm tiie father 
of our modem Uruggle for Parliamentary Inde- 
pendence. He can never be forgotten by Ireland, 
until she forgets her right to seU-goverameot — 
(uitU "heavws and esrth bUfi \assi awa* ' 
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We started with the dawn of the 1 
have closed at its close. In the ] 
a review of the historical charac 
busy years, we were to pass thro 
as our subjects had passed in res 
followed them into foreign lands ar 
with them at home In Eng 
Portugal, Flanders, Italy and I 
seen them existing for useful } 
queathing honourable names an 
ries to their country. In Ire) 
met the sons of colonists and t1 
aborigines, labouring in the mi 
directing, or chronicling the s 
of their respective ages. We 

— urorks of thft ce 
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clusivelj to our local stage. The rest were> some 
by the chance of war, others from taste or incli- 
nation, either travellers or residents among, or 
correspondents of the foreign literati. Usher and 
Ware were much in England — O' Sullivan and 
CDaly lived in Portugal — French and Conroy in 
Spain and the Netherlands — ^Wadding and Plun- 
kett at Rome — Rothe, Lynch, and O'Reilly in 
France — Talbot and Molyneux in Holland and 
Flanders. In these spheres Irish mind and 
scholarship met the mind and learning of Europe ; 
with Vossius, Baronius, Mendoza, Bochart, 
Cambden, Selden, Gassini, Calderon, Boileau, 
Halley, Locke, and the other extern lights of the 
ages of the century. We have seen how they 
were respected, belored, and improved by agsocia- 
tion with these mirrors of theology, history^ 
philosophy and poetry. In the miniature memoirs 
of each which we have given there was not room 
for all their friendships and connections. Enough 
however, has been shown to prove that, intellectu- 
ally, Ireland's place among the nations of mind, 
was, in the seventeenth century, a recognized and 
conspicuous one. 

With the great universities their repute for 
learning and eloquence was not less high. Coim- 
bria, Salamanca, Leyden, the Sorbonne, Oxford, 
Louivain, all set their seals to its testimonials. 
The congregation de Propaganda Fide, and the 
Westminster Assembly were equally anxious to 
profit by the theological «tc<\\xwxsieDL\«k ^1 ^issw 
dJvines. Protestantism hcaVedi ^xaa cil ^^^a. "Jsa 
its champions I Catholicisxa saN^JiXfc^ ^'Os^^'«» ^^^ 
defenders. The great cViuTcbmeiv ^^^ "^^ ^ 



college m its aimculties. Hit 
sAminariea, were presented wi 
by the powerful and honoure< 

Let us glance again at tl 
times to estimate their home 
the Catholic confederacy a; 
Cromwell by leading to defe: 
depression on the native mind, 
the newly engrafted members 
from the older limbs of the p< 

Then came the Williamit< 
Protestant ascendancy, and re 
nial system of governing Ire' 
only that, instead of marchme 
holding by royal grants and «t 
fortress was to be a state-chu 
army of orthodox divines, < 
books, and commissioned with 
termon lands. Protestant asc 
ted as a substitute for ** the 1 
teres ts of the chiiro.h" hpna: 
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kcreditarj gajrlson for tha support of k foreign 
poHej, in this kingdom. Without the egotism 
ud the agencies of nationality, the mind of 
Irebod never c&n resume its prominence among 
tits aggregated minds of civilized states. Never I 
MftTOT I It is nseless to conceal the whole evil 
from oiirselves — we not only suffer politicallj, 
but m literature, in art, in science, in the ten- 
derest Teoes«es of character and in the most sen - 
sitive stages of intellecl, hy being, as a kingdom, 
struck out from the map of the earth. Before 
tbe " Pale" embraced the island there was an 
Irish Nation which, though distracted and trou- 
bled by tiie incursions of the colonists, still had 
its literature, and that coloured by the region 
whence it sprung. After the " Psle" disap- 
peared, and "FroUstant Ascendancy" relieved 
the foreign gnard placed upon our pi<edecessoni, 
tbore was still an Irish literature, but one that 
did not explain itself, that had no credential of 
its birth-place <ki its title-deeds. 

The literature of Ireland in the sixteentli 
and of Ireland in the eighteenth centuries, are 
very widely dissimilar. T!ie present Irish lite- 
rature and that of the seventeenth centitry ap- 
proximate much more nearly in character. We 
h*ve a good deal of active Protestantiem and of 
strenuous Gatholiciun in our recent books as 
they hod then— .a Btr<»)ger or less Strang tendency 
to natiooAlity, and an ardent desire to fathom 
the antiquity of this island. Q\k ¥t(ArMuu». 
wrilsm bow are just where \3Ams «A.^^»»^ 
Ifivke aSi oar Cathriic ft«tho« V.wm> «^1 ^**^ 



Bcumng jrrotestant literature ; 
an apologetic and boUow Catholi* 
Todd and^Ir.Petrie are far tixier 
their great prototypes, than Le 
though they were so much neai 
the Wares and Ushers. Dr. M 
Reverend writers of the Duh 
more truly the disciples of t 
school than Charles O'Connor, 
O'Leary. This shows, we thin 
rary influence of the seventeentli 
much more to do in forming I 
and Protestant mind in Irelai 
it contains more character tl 
eighteenth. The innate force 
must be formidably greater than 
ter, when at twice the distance o 
abled to produce more than dc 
What is the cause of this great c 
suredly Swift and Harris, Smith 
O'Learv and Lieland. nrp nomoe 
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Apocaljptic Angel, with one foot on the sea 
and another on the dry land. Who are Ihej 
that have risen above the world's surface, clothed 
with glory as with a garment, and standing be- 
fore the generations of men, as steadfastly as 
the sun in heaven ? Are they not the men who 
have spiritually identified themselves with their 
native countries ? Is not Shakespeare, England 
embodied ? The same daring, the same success, 
the same incongruities, the same tax-gathering 
from all nations. Is not Scott's mind a mirror 
of his country — ^his reputation, a spirit arraying 
itself in immortality before it? Has not the 
form of Goethe, Germany for its pedestal? 
The spirit of Swift is in a manner linked to 
Ireland — the spirit of Burke also is connected 
with our land ; but, alas ! not so clearly that all 
the world can see the connexion, and honour the 
land for having borne such heirs to the lordships 
of futurity. Not enough to make us remember 
the fact every day. 

But it is not here we can attempt an elaborate 
parallel between the centuries ; we believe na- 
tionality to be the friend and guide and the best 
executor of men of genius. 

These three things mainly characterised the 
Irish literature of the seventeenth century : — 

1. Great advance made in using the contents 
of our national archives. 

2. Frequent appeals to the press against the 
unjustifiable conduct of England towards Ire* 
land. 

3. 6rreat individual earnealTL^si&YCk^^^'c^^^s^^ 
and a larse ahsirt^ nf Viicrr^ti 
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The reador mwat have noticed some or all of 
tbecie features in almott every author of whom 
we have written. The last was the a]>oiinduig 
trait in the literary character of thi» oentury, as 
it hud been of the sixteenth. The other tvro— 
hi:}Vorical research and political courageousness 
.—were also prevalent in scholarship then. 

We can never be too grateful to those labo* 
rious men who, in a changeful and stormy time, 
collected together so much of our country's ori- 
ginal annals. The best inheritance of a people 
is a true history. While they possess that and ! 
value it, they can never lose their country or 
their liberty. To make such a history, is as 
difficult as to create order in the womb of anar- 
chy. Still, nothing can destroy the consciou^ 
ness of a past in the human breast. But that 
past is intricate and confused, and cannot be 
made palpable to our senses. We look to it as 
to a shore we have left for ever, and to which 
there is no return. We look to it, and would 
fain pierce into its recesses, and live with those 
who cannot live any more, on earth. History 
rises between us and it as a guiding light — as a 
moon reflecting suns yet to rise. We may not 
lawfully look on the face of the future ; but we 
may, nay, it seems a duty in us, to turn for wis- 
dom to the ancient days and elder generations of 
our mortal race. Where shall we find knowledge 
if not with them ? Yet wtat nation to-day is 
satisfied with its history ? Ji^one. But that is 
because to-day is never saiU^ed trnd never will 
be. Nor is it neceaaary tx> \fe«.\. vc\NfcV\«}tfyr3\s^ 
i^e dictum of to-day. Tlaat cowwxn ^^^^ ^"^^^^ 
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its true history, which has true aons ; which 
rears children to love and serve her more than 
aught else on eaHh. True history, preserved in 
the tongue of the people, sung in their songs, 
painted on their walls, stored in their libraries, 
is worth more to that people than army, fleets 
and revenue. While they retain it, all is theirs; 
when they lose it, all is lost Greece adopted 
a mongrel speech, and the Turk crossed his legs 
in the Parthenon, and the bowstring twanged 
under the walls of the Acropolis. Borne adopted 
a new tongue, and the city of Csesar lives upon 
the curiosity of the world. Ireland adopted a 
pew tongue, and improved it, and extended its 
vocabulary, and Ireland's history, while perish* 
iskg in the old, has not been yet transferred in 
the new speech. Hence, in Greece, and Italy, 
and Ireland revolutions have been the work of 
individuals and scholars, and not of the masses, 
as in France, England, Germany, where history 
is the common inheritance. Hence Bienzi's, and 
Bozaris's, and Emmett's — hence also, (yConnell's. 
A great history is not the work of a single 
man. If it were, a couple scores of years would 
be its breadth, and an individual circle its greatest 
circumference. But, a great history is the 
work of the balladist, the antiquary, the thinker, 
the man of feeling, and the man of eloquence. 
In the seventeeth century we had men of nearly 
all these classes, to-day we have them in a still 
greater degree ; from this fusion of poetry, re- 
search, philosophy, congeniality, and eloquence, 
» historj of our Nation yriH-be tv^ec/esaasfiL^ formad^ 
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which shall not pale beside the brilliant master 
pieces of modem France. 

Besides their services to our bistoij, some of 
the men, whose lives we have been reUting, 
were the first of the since numerous class A 
writers, our political advocates and defenderii 
In no character does the man of letters appear 
to greater advantage, than when his pen ii 
wielded as a defensive sword, between his coan- 
try and her oppressors. The old bards had 
harped many a proud Norman baron into the 
usages and the love of the country. De Bor- 
gos and Geraldines were bound to the soil by 
the golden chords of the clairieaeks. Bui 
Stuarts, and Cromwell, and William of Orangey 
had less of music in their souls ; or, mayhi^ 
the minstrels of the West had lost their spellk 
Rothe, French, O'Reilly, and Molyneux, dis- 
covered the kindred power which lay in telling 
truth fearlessly, even to kings. At every ha- 
zard they exercised that uncommon virtue I thej 
were as much dreaded by the Stuart dynasty as 
Roger O'Moore and Owen Roe O'Neill were 
when leading armies to battle. Mercenaries 
were ordered out against them, and honoon 
were heaped upon the hired writers who success- 
fully opposed them. Rulers of provinces and 
kingdoms are ever slow to learn the necessity of 
standing well in public opinion. In Ireland, the 
first who taught them this lesson were rewarded, 
as all such first teachers have been, with banish* 
mcnt or stripes. 

We £nd thus, in the lTO\i YkXftmiX\«ft ^ ^^ 
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century, a strongly nation&l character and mncli 
political manlinesa. We find great historical 
research and a fair spirit of inquiry into remote 
ages. We find great earnestness, somewhat too 
mncb dogmatism, and not a little sectarian bi- 
gotry. The Beformation controversy was then 
at its fiercest. 

It will have been observed, that the first half 
of the centnry was distinguished above the se- 
cond, for the number of its great names. We 
may thank Ormond and Cromwell for " this 
inhuman dearth of noble natures,'' which their 
policy created. Ulster, too — the beautiful and 
wonderful province— sunk under the sickly shade 
of Knoxiam. Scottish and English Furitanism 
produced disastrous efiects upon the native 
genius of this kingdom, as they also did in tbeir 
own. "Puritanical fanaticism," says Schlegel, 
" put an end (for its time) to everything like 
liberal knowledge."" 

Among the men we have recorded, a lai^^ 
share took part in the active concerns of public 
life, than, perhaps, could be found amongst any 
like number of scholars. The time had, indeed, too 
much power over, and too many claims upon them. 
The educated class in Ireland had been restricted 
to the rich and to churchmen, by the "civilizing" 
legislation of England. Many expatri*tcd them- 
selves to obtain education ; " the silent sister" 
nurtured the rest. Neither the education then 
given in Trinity College, nor that recewed W 
foreign seminaries was favom8L\)\e ^a "Ci^ %;cct^i*^ 
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of the highest nationalitj. The provost, Ghtp- 
pell, had abolished the teaching of Irish in the 
former ; and the teaching, which is derired from 
observation, was shut ont from the latter. Tet| 
bj natural sympathy, aided bj their influentiAl 
positions as inheritors of old titles, possessors of 
property, or of rank in the Church or State, boll 
the Catholic and Protestant authors exercised 
great influence-— whether well and wisely or not, 
is to be considered. The works of both tended 
to nationalism, which virtue ** covers a multitude 
of sins.** To make the thoughtless think, and 
to teach the hopeless hope, is the divine pre^ 
rogative of the human mind; this gift the; 
exercised earnestly. Man teaching man, is ibt 
noblest attitude of mortality. Whether the 
teacher be priest or poet, or reasoner or artist, 
if he adds one fact to the knowledge of* his bro- 
ther, or allures him to the practice of a new vir- 
tue, he is to be loved and honoured. Happy is 
that nation where many are sincerely tmbitioiis 
to teach the multitude. 

Though practical and eminently oti^al, the 

Irish writers of this century made no woftderW 

discoveries in science, nor did they originate any 

great school of authorship. Two things were 

needed for such ends, namely, repose and ekwef 

intercourse with the science of the contlneDi 

In our days, the ** channel" is not the formidable 

barrier to intercommunication, that it was as 

^ the Irish Sea," when men voyaging across it 

^rst too£ eare to set tVieiT \iov3L«(e» Vci ^n^<^T« The 

mecbaniam :^£ philosopT^iy, so ^r^^-j Sm^ws^^'^' 

ihis centBij, it waa very d^cuU vi \«i*s^\»»^ 
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Ireland, and the more recent works of the great 
foreign discoverers, so late as its otose, were spe- 
cially imported by single copies. In ttiia respect 
we were much worse off than England. Indeed, 
it was only by undertaking expensive and trou- 
blesome tours, that scientific men could find out 
what one another were at. Philosopbio assooia- 
tions were then in tbeir infancy, and Tolumet of 
** Transactions" appeared few and far between. 
Close assimilation of thoughtful minds has always 
produced most striking results. No single man 
has, perhaps, made a discovery. A hint, a doubt, 
an accident of speech may put the mind to work. 
The dim and often hidden influence, which have 
led to the greatest advances in knowledge, re- 
semble the action of the moon upon Tidal milts — 
commencing while all the world is sleeping 
around, and showing its results on the morrow 
when the cause is no longer vbible. Strange, 
how often fame has settled npon the apostles of 
knowledge to the disadvantage of its anthora. 
Some have gained immortal names by acting 
amanuensis to the world's before unexpressed 
convictions. Many who have been no more than 
keen listeners to their ages, have the credit of 
having been their leaders. 

We close this volume. The history of lite- 
rature will scarce afford another score of men, 
of one century, who possessed, more largely, dis- 
interestedness, courage, and the disposition to 
txcel in learning, than thoK ■wft \i».i«. co&s*' 
voured (o justify. Thftit (sotem\mt».T«» ^ «««s^ 
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the difficulties of their isolation. Corporaiior.s, 
as well as individuals abroad, testified to their 
merits. Their importance in civil history, m 
well as in ecclesiastical, is another evidence. — 
The works they have left are so many proofs of 
their industry and capacity. Long may their 
names be had in- remembrance ! Long may their 
virtues find imitators amongst the Irish writers 
who are to come 1 
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